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SHRI JUGAL KISHORE PATTANAIK 


MINISTER OF STATE BHUBANESWAR 
LABOUR & EMPLOYMENT, TOURISM, SPORTS 
& CULTURE, ORISSA The 16th June 1983 
MESSAGE 


It is really a great pleasure to learn that the Centre 
for Advanced Studies in History and Culture, Bhubane- 
Sswar is publishing the proceedings of the Seminar on 
“Cultural Heritage of Orissa”? organised by it. This is 
the result of the sincere and dedicated attempt of one 
of the organisations working hard to explore the unkn- 
own aspects of Orissan History. The research papers 
included in this volume will definitely throw new lights 
on the cultural history of Orissa, 


| had the pleasure of associating myself with the 
Seminar as the Chief Guest and it is important to note 
that the dedicated devotion of the ‘organisers deserves 
credit. 


Attempt of this nature should be undertaken to 
unfold the unknown chapters of history and culture of 
Orissa. 


1 wish the Centre all success and the proceeding to 
receive the appreciation, it so justly deserves. 


( J. K. Pattanaik ) 


Prof. B. C. Ray, 
90. Budheswari Colony, 
Bhubaneswar, 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


One of the objectives of the Centre for Advanced 
Studies in History and Culture is to pursue historica! 
research and highlight those aspects of history and cult- 
ure which have not received adequate attention. Cultural 
Heritage of Orissa is a field which needs new 
emphasis. Since the last four years papers were invited 
and seminars were held annually, on Orissan culture. A 
good number of scholars from history as well as other 
allied disciplines from different academic institutions of 
Orissa, made substantial contributions. With the help of 
the papers from the scholars, Cultural Heritage of Orissa 
Volume-! has come to light. Owing to some difficulties, 
particularly shortage of times and funds, other papers 
could not be accommodated, hence remained unpubli- 
shed. It is hoped. rest of the papers will be published in 
subsequent volumes in future. 


1 take the opportunity of thanking sincerely all scholars 
who have so generously contributed their papers to the 
Centre for Advanced Studies in History and Culture. 


Also | must thank the Julu Printers, who took particu- 
lar care in publishing the volume in time. 


B. C. Ray 


PRESIDENT 
Centre for Advanced Studies in History and Culture 
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Evolution of Religious life in Ancient Orissa 


Dr. Sarat Chandra Behera, M.A. Ph. D. 


Geographical factors contributed largely to the 
evo'ution of the socio-religious life of Orissa from very 
early times. Being a hilly country its earliest inhabitants 
were people of the tribal stock. The Pulindas, the Savaras 
in different parts of Orissa, were beyond the pale of 
Aryan civilization in the proto-historic period. But in 
course of tke Aryanisation Prat.menical form of Hinduism 
deeply influenced their life and thought. Being located 
on the gateway of the Northern and the Southern India 
Orissa was the meeting ground of the Aryans and the 
non-Aryans whose religious faith greatly influenced the 
Society and culture of the tribal population of Orissa. 


Incourse of time with the rise of Jainism and Budh- 
ism in Eastern India, Orissa was exposed to the shower of 
spiritual instructions imparted by Parsvanatha, Mahavira 
and Gautama Budha. Jaina literature ? reveals, that Pars- 
vanatha incourse of his visit to Orissa stayed for some 
time at Kamparakagrama, identified with modern Kupari 
in Balasore district. It is also known from Jaina texts- that 
Mahavira preached his sermon at Knandagiri and. that he 
was a friend of the then king of Orissa. From the time 
when Sidhartha became Tathagata or the Blessed One. 
Orissa was privileged to be associated with his teachings. 
Infact, .Tapussa and Bhallika, the two traders of Orissa, 


~ Prof. and -Head of the. Department Histor'/; Sambalpur Unive:sity. 
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were the first two disciples ® of Gautama Budha. The 
purpose of the present paper, however, is not” to give 
an account of the rise and growth of Jainism or Budhism 
which flourished alongwith Brahminism in .Orissa. An 
attempt has been made here to show that in the ancient 
and medieval periods, the Brahmanical form of Hindusim 
was deeply influenced by the primitive religious faith of 
the tribal people of Orissa. As we learn from the Asokan 
edicts * Brahmanica! form of Hinduism as well as Budh- 
ism flourished simultaneously in Kalinga under Asoka. 
Under the patronage of the Jaina emperor Kharavela ® 
‘Devayatanas’ .and Jaina relics were given equal attention 
Although the driving force of Budhism in Kalinga led 
Asoka to embrace Budhism. Brahmanical form of Hindu- 
ism continued to exert its life of the people of 
Orissa. 


The earliest reference to the installation of the ima- 
ges of Brahmanical deities is known to us from Bhadrak 
inscription ¢ of Maharaja Gana. Paleographically the epig- 
raph can be assigned to the 3rd century A. D. The record 
indicates that even before the South Indian campaign of 
Samudra. Gupta Brahmanism had gained a notable triumph 
by installing the images of Brahmanical gods (Deva prati- 
mah) in the Northern part of Orissa. However, it was 
Samudra Gupta’s Daksinapatha campaign which opened 
the way for the inffux of Brahmanical thoughts and con- 
cepts to the heart of Kalinga. Mahendragiri which was a 
strong hold of the Pulindas and the Savaras, was now rec- 
ognised as a Kulagiri ” in the Puranas: The Pulindas were 
also struggling hard for Hinduised social promotion. They 
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believed in the worship of tree whichis a pre-Aryan 
concept of India. An anecdote of Skanda Purana ® illustr- 
rates in an interesting way as to how the Savaras, who 
were originally worshippers of tree, became worshippers 
of Siva-linga whom they adored as ‘Sthanu’ or branch- 
less trunk. ® According to the ancedote a Savara ‘who 
lived at Mukhalingam had two wives, who used to live on 
the yields of a Madhuka tree. The chaste wife was rega- 
rded with golden flowers from the said tree, while the 
arrogant one used to get only normal flowers. This led 
to the rivalry and quarrel between the two wives. One 
day in utter annoyance the Savara cut the tree at its very 
root and to the surprise of everybody there emerged a 
Siva-linga from-the root of the tree. The story indicates 
as to how worship-of siva-linga emerged out of tree 
worship which was the faith of the aboriginal people of 
Kalinga. The tribal people used to worship the tree but 
as we learn from the inscriptions of the Sailodbhavas, 
under the influence of the Brahmanical school they called 
him ‘Sthanu’, which means a branchless trunk as well as 
Lord Siva. Under the influence of the Saivite teachers of 
the Mattamayura school the Pulindas and the Sailajas “° 
who emerged as the Sailodbhavas became devout worshi- 
ppers of Uma-Mahesvara in course of time. 


Tree-worship was not only mingled with Saivism but 
also with Va‘snavism and Saktism in Orissa. Purusotama- 
Jagannatha who is worshipped at Puri as Vishu and Krsna 
is an image made out of a log of wood. Even to-day the 
.Savaras worship a log of wood whom’ they adored as Jag- 


‘anta or Jagannalo 3. ‘The “resemblance of the names 
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Jagannath and Jaganta and the log of wood as the 
common medium of worship for both the deities very 
well indicates that tree-worship which was a common 
religious practice among the aboriginals was synthesised 
in the Purusottama cult. The legendary association of 
the Savaras with Nilamadhava, the predecessor of Puruso- 
ttam-Jagnnatha, as described in Skanda Purnana ‘® lends 
support to the presumption. It is also interesting to note 
that Nrsimha, an incarnation of Vishnu, who has been invo 
ked in the Sirpur stone inscription 33 of Vasata as Puruso- 
ttma, emerged out of a ‘Stambha’ or a Pillar according to 
the Puranic lore. Epigraphical evidences reveal that the 
Sailodbhavas who emerged from the tribal stock of the 
Pulindas and the Sailajas, like the Savara Visvavasu of the 
Skanda Purana, popularised the cult of Madhava in Orissa 
in the 7th century A. D. In a copper plate grant found at 
Khurda * the Sailodbhava king Madhavaraja Il, refers to 
Chakradhara Madhava as ‘Bhagavana’ or the Supreme ‘lord 
Himself. Thése references also provide us with the basic 
data to indicate that the primitive tree-worship of the 
aboriginals was merged incourse of time with the cult of 
Purusottama-Visnu in Orissa. 


Saktism in Orissa, too, incorprated the tree-worship 
of the hill tribes into its fold. The aboriginals used to 
worship a ‘stambha’ or a pillar made of stone or wood as 
the Divire mother. Such a practice is prevalent even now 
among the tribes of Orissa. at various places. Under the 
influence of the Brahmanical school the aboriginals ident- 
ified the ‘Stambha’ withthe Mother goddess. As a result 
of the fusion of the Vedic concept:of Uma with the cult 
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of ‘stambha’ there emerged the worship of Stambhesvari. 
The earliest epigraphical reference to the worship of Stam 
bhesvari. in ° Orissa is known to us from the Terasinga 
copper plate grant ® of Tustikara, paleographically assig~ 
ned to the ‘4th or the 5th century A. D. Incourse of time 
the cult of Stambhesvari became popular among some 
ruling families of the early medieval period in Orissa. The 
Bhanjas ?¢ of Khinjalimandala and the Sulkis !” of Kodalak- 


amandala recorded in their charters that they were blessed 
by the grace of the Divine Mother Stambhesvari. At a lat- 


er period when the Somavamsis occupied Baud-Sonpir 
region they, too, were deeply, influenced by the cult of 
Stambhesvari. We learn from the Maranjanura charter ® 
that the tutelary deity of the Somavamsis was Pancham- 
bari Bhadrambika. When they came in touch with the wor 
ship of the log of wood as Stambhesvari, they identified 
their deity Bhadrambika with Stambhesvwri It seems very 
probably that it is the fusion of the cult of Stambhesvari 
and the cult of Bhadrambika which contributed to the 


evolution of Subhadra, the central wooden figure in the 
Jagannath triad. 


The aforesaid analysis and interpretation of the 
source materials lead us to conclude that among the vari- 
ous factors which contributed to the evolution of religi- 
ous life in ancient Orissa primitive tree-worship of the 
aboriginals was an important aspect. When the native hill 
tribes of Orissa came in contact with the Aryans there 
an assimilation of the Aryan and aboriginal cultures. The 
interaction of the two forces led to a synthesis of religi- 
ous belief which characteresed the growth and develop- 
ment of Vaisnavism, Saivism and Saktism in ‘Orissa through 
centuries. 
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Impact of Jainism on the Socio-Economic life of Orissa 
Dr. R. P. Mohapatra, M. A. 


Jainism is a topic of absorbing interest and importance. 
Its moral, philosophical ideas and its treatment of religion 
and ethics with special reference to soul, doctrine of 
KARMA and theory of knowledge comparatively signify a 
heightorder of philosophy than that of other Contemporary 
schools. 

Like Budhism, Jainism too had a long career in Orissa. 
In fact the faith obtained a deep footing in this country 
from very early times. But the exact date of the origin of 
Jainism in Orissa cannot be determined. The twenty third 
Tirthankara who preceded Mahavira Vardhaman, the last 
of the Tirthankaras had reformed this old religion at vari- 
ous times of which no satisfactory chronology is available. 
He lived and preached 250 years before Mahavira (in the 
8th century B. C.). Most of the essential elements of his 
preachings were later on adopted by Mahavira, 


Mahavira himself is stated to have visited Kalinga 
and preached in Toshali. According to the Vyavahar Bha- 
sya, Toshali had a Jaina image guarded by kiig Toshalika. 


That Kalinga was a strong hold of Jainism during the 
period of Magadhan imperialism till the rise of the Maha- 
meghavahanas is proved by the Hathi-Gumpha inscrip- 
tion of Kharavela of first century B. C.). In this inscription 


Dip. in Arch., Ph. D., Curator, Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar 
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he is stated to have brought back the Kalinga Jina which 


had been taken away long ago by Nandaraja, the ruler of 
Magadha. 


Jainism attained tremendous prestige and official sta- 
tus during the period of Kharave! and his successors. This 
is evident not only from the Hathi Gumpha inscrip- 
tion which started with an invocation to the Arhatas 
and Sidhas but from the fact that during the rule of the 
Mahameghavahanas, the twin hills of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri were excavated with a number of rock-shelters 
for use of Jaina mendicants. He also arranged to build a 
structure (shrine) on the crest of Udayaegiri hill spending a 
substantial amount from the state ex-chequer with stones 
collected- from distant quarries and pillars having precious 
gems. Several members of his family also took part in the 
excavation of caves and their donation for the use of 
Jaina heretics during the time of rainy season retreats. The 
upper storey of cave No. 9 (Svargapuri( of Udayagiri hilt 
was donated by his chief queen as recorded in the inscrip 
tion engraved on its facade. Further the two cells in the 
ground floor of the same complex (Manchapuri) are said 
to have, been caused by Maharaja Kudepasiri possibly 
a successor of Kharavela and kumara Vadukha. Few of 
the caves in these hills also carry the names of private 
‘individuals who might have been state dignitries. 


The 14 of the Hathi Gumpha inscription relating to 
the 13 th year ‘record of Kharavela’s reign indicates the 
royal support and patronage ‘extended to the Jaina Arha- 
tas. They are according to N. K. Sahu the persons who 
depend on royal,patronage, those who fulfilled their (reli- 
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gious) vows (and) those sought shelter during the rains. 
Kharavela was the worshipper (pujanu-rata) of the monks 
who clad in fine garments (china-vatam) and observing 
rainy season retreat (vasasitanum). This indirectly refers 
to the Svetambara Sect of the Jainas. As per the term 
yapodyapakas he inclined also to think the existence of 
the Digambara sect of the Jainas for whom Kharavela cau- 
sed to have excavated a series of caves in the Udayagiri 
hill for the resting of their bodies (Kayanisidiyaya). 

After the fall of the Mahameghavahan dynasty the 
fortunes of Jainism cannot be clearly traced. it seems that 
Jainism suffered an aclipse with the subsequent rise of 
Buddhism and Saivism in Orissa. It must .be noted that 
Brahmanism remained a major religion of Orissa through- 
out ages, though Jainism and Buddhism had their periods 
of ascendancy. 


The period of Jaina ascendancy in Orissa was over at 
the beginning of the Christian era and it then continued 
to co-exist along with other religious sects. Jainism has all 
along shown a remarkable non-antaganistic attitude to- 
wards Hinduism, which according to the competent 
authorities, is one of the causes of its survival. The same 
spirit worked in Orissa and Jainism continued to co-exist 
as a minor religion along with other religions. 


As revealed from the accounts of Yuan Chuang who 
visited parts of present Orissa during 639 A. D: Jainism 
was in an affluent state ‘in this country. The Banapur 
Copper plate grant of Dharmaraja Manabhita* (circa-A.D. 
695-730) of the Sailodbhava dynasty records a grant of 
lands at the Madhavataka village and at Suvarna Ratondi 
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situated within the Visaya of Thorana ( which formed 
parts of Kangoda Mandala) to Prabhudha Chandra, a 
disciple of the Arhadacharya Nasi Chandra for meeting the 
expenses of the ceremonial worship of ( bai-sastra- 
chirupravaritanava ) of an image possibly a Jaina monk 
who was noted as eak-saja which has been interpreted 
by D. C. Sircar? as one who has taken a vow to wear only 
one piece of cloth. The large number of bronze icols rec- 
overed from village Achutarajapur of Banapur area testify 
to its authenticity. i 


Jainism continued to flourish in Orissa during the rule 
of the Somavamsis of the 10th-11th. centuries A. D., 
although Saivism was in its ascendancy then. This is a 
evident by the epigraphic and iconic representations. 
There are three inscriptions belonging to the reign of 
Udyotakesari, son and successor of Yayati If Chandihar 
Mahasiva Gupta which are found engraved on the caves of 
Khandagiri. One of them is found in the Lalatendu Kesari- 
Gumpha and the remaining two in the Navamuni- 
Gumpha. 


Ore of the two inscriptions of Navamuni-Gumpha 
records the work of Subhachandra, disciple of Kulachan- 
dra, who was the Acharya of Desigana belonging to the 
Grahaku'a of the Arya Samgha in the 18th regnal year 
of Udyota-kesari ( 11th century A. D. } of the Somavamsi 
dynasty. K. C. Panigrahi¢ reads Grahadevala in place of 
Grahakula and suggests that in the 11th century A. D. 
the Jaina monks used to come to the Khandagiri from far 
distant places like Garwal. The second inscription of the 
Navamuni-Gumpha refers to the umbrella with staff 
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belonging to Subha Chandra, rcvice disciple of 
Sri Acharya Kula Chandra. 


The inscription in the Lalatendu Keshari-Gumpha 
dated in the year 549 of the Ganga era (i. e., 1045 A. D. 
of the same king records the restoration of a decayed 
yapi and temples on the Kumara hill (Khandagiri) and also 
the setting up of the images of 24 Tirthankaras there. 


During the rule of this dynasty several of the old 
monastic caves of Khandagiri were recommissioned in 
to sanctuaries by removing the partition walls of the 
cells, increasing their height by digging the floor to a 
deeper depth -and carving the images of the 
Tirthankara on the walls. This period also witnessed 
the construction on this hill of structural edifices as 
indicated by the find of images and large number of 
architectural remains of fallen temples. Besides the acti- 
vity at Khandagiri a large number of Jaina images belong- 
ing to this period have been discovered in several parts 
of Orissa. Jainism during this period flourished due to 
the fact that Saivas were not antagonistic to Jainism. Rat- 
her they had in certain cases allowed the Jaina images 
to be displayed in their temples. A number of miniature 
Tirthankara figures on the Saiva temple Muktesvar at Bhu 
baneswar belonging to this period is a glaring testimony 
to this fact. 


During the reign of the Imperial Gangas and even 
the Gajapatis, Jainism in Orissa was not in thoroughly 
neglected state. Jn 1100 Saka year or in the 11th regnal 
year of Ananta Varma Rajaraja Il of this dynasty one Kan- 
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nama Nayaka, a devout worshipper of Jina and a sub-ordi 
nate of Utkal king installed a second image of Jina at 
Ramavamagiri ( the modern Ramatirtham ) in a temple 
called “Rajaraja Jinalaya” for which some.merchants of 
Bhogapur have granted lands to burn a perpetual lamp.” 


In the same inscription at lines 18 and 19 we find 
that Ambika devi’s image was also installed in that tem- 
ple. Ambika is the Sasanadevi of Neminatha, the 22nd 
Tirthankara of the Jaina pantheon. 


Digambara association of the Khandagiri caves during 
the reign of the Gangas and their successors, the Gajapati 
is proved by the crude reliefs of the Tirthankaras on the 
‘walls of the Mahavira-Gumpha which are not earlier in 
date than the 15th century and may be even later.° Evid- 
ence regarding the cells of these caves being tenanted in 
this period by Jaina recluses is however lacking. Of course 
by this time the rulers and their subjects were the patrons 
of Brahmanism and Jagannatha faith strongly established 
in their minds. Naturally some Jaina centres might have 
been victims to its mighty influence and there by Jaina 
religion gradually fost its bearing on the people. There 
began a number of Jaina deities being worshipped as 
Hindu divinities and Jaina philosophy silently influenced 
oriya literature, custom and traditions. 


After the 16th century Jainism gave away to the 
rising Jagannatha cult. Khandagiri, the most illustrious cen 
tre of Jainism in Orissa was found to have been deserted. 
Having acquired spiritual domination for severa! centuries 
with occasional set back Udayagiri-Khandagiri stands to- 
day as silent witness to the rise, growth and decline of 
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Jaina religious faith in Orissa. In the early part of the 19th 
century the Digambara Jaina temple was built on the hill 
top of Khandagiri. In the recent times Jaina shrines came 
up at Jaunliapati, Choudhury Bazar, Alam Chand Bazar of 
Cuttack town, Bhanpur, Choudwar, Jeypore, Khariar Road 
etc. of Orissa. They preserve several ancient stone Ssta- 
tues of Jaina Tirthankaras, Chaumukhas, Gandharas as 
well as marble and brass idols. 

Like Budhism, Jainism too contributed to the enrich- 
ment of the cultural heritage of the country, particularly 
in the field of art and architecture. Unfortunately, most of 
the monuments, temples and monasteries are now things 
of the past, being either razed to the ground or reduced 
to ruins covered by earth and suffering gradual denuda- 
tion. In many places the only evidence of their ancient 
Jaina establishment is left in the form of images. 


Among the sites yielding Jaina relics in the shape of 
rock-out caves, structural edifices, wells, Tirthankars, 
Sasanadevis and other minor divinities as well as decora- 
tive designs mention may be made of Udayagiri-Khanda- 
giri, Kakatpur, Sisupalagarh, Brahmswarpatna, Lataharana, 
Panchagaon, Banapur and Puri town of Puri district, 
Cuttack, Pratapnagari, Odasapur, jajpur, Jnadeswarpur and 
Hatadiha of Cuttack district, Bhimpur, Martarol, jaleswar, 
Pundal, Ayadhya, Charampa of Balasore district, Baripada 
Khuntapal, Badasai, Khiching, Koisali, Kanibandha and 
Beguniavindha of Mayurbhaja district, Podasingidi, Anan- 
dapur, Baidakhia, and Hatadhiha of Keonjhar district and 
B. Singhpur, Jeypore, Nandapur, Kachela, Saui, Boriguma 
and Jamunda of Koraput district of Orissa. The contentra- 
tion of Jaina monuments in the districts referred to above 
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does not mear that they are totally absent in other 
regions of Orissa. On many instances images have been 
collected from main centres and worshipped in new shri- 
nes. The Marwari Communities settled in. various. parts 
of Orissa have attempted to build modern temples for 
worship of Jaina divinities made of marble armd brass. 
Such shrines are for the present seen at Khadial Road of 
Kalahandi district, Jeypore town of Koraput district and. 
Cuttack town of Cuttack district. 


It is further revealed from investigation that in many 
places Jaina divinities are worshipped as relics of the 
Brahmanical arid Buddhist pantheons. The Bhagavati image 
of Jeypore fs nothing but the figure of a Chakreswari, the 
Sasariadevi of Risabhanath. Similarly the Ambika figures of 
Padasingidi of Keonjhar district and Batighat of Balasore: 
district are worshipped as Ramachandi arid Chandi respec- 
tively. The Adinath figure of Hatidiha of Cuttack district 
is regarded as Bodhi Maharaja. The two twelve handed 
Chakreswari arid Rohini image in the verandah walls of 
Barabhuji-Gumpha of Khandagiri hill are also worshipped: 
as twelve handed Durga images. The Rsabhanatha image 
of the Gramesvar temple of Nibharana in Kakatpur area 
of Puri district fs regarded as the figure of Karidarpa by 
the local people. The Chandrasena image of Badasai in 
Mayurbhanjfa district is another representation of the Jaina 
Chaumukha containing four Tirthankara figures within its 
niches. A Rsabhanatha image is being worshipped at Chau 
dwar of Cuttack district as Mahadeva. Even the famous 
Mukteswar Siva temple contains within its niches seated 


and standing figures of Jaina Tirthankaras. 
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]t is Certainly a fact that the earliest evidences of 
Jaina monuments and epigraphical evidences are found 
from the twin hills of Udayagiri and Khandagiri. The evi- 
dence of the twin hills of Udayagiri and the apsidal stru- 
‘cture on the crest of Udayagiri and the excavated pools 
in these two hills are the subjects of interest in addition 
to the large number of ‘caves and their sculptural decora- 
‘tion and architectural pattern. The caves are architectur- 
ally represented through their various component parts 
like cells, floors, ceilings, pillars, pilasters, door-aways, 
lintels, raiiings, steps, drainage system, benches, brackets, 
arches, tympana and windows. Their sculptural represent 
ation of the early phases on the other hand are shown 
with relief panels depicting achievements of Kharavela, 
contemporary tales, dancing and musical sequences, dec 
orative designs, floral devices, trees, birds, animals 
reptiles winged and enigmatic figures, bracket figures, 
guards, tree-worship, and various other items of cont- 
emporary life. 


Domestic life is represented with fair amount of 
success. The males wear clothes like modern wrestlers 
i. e. folded wrapped round the waist and thighs and then 
tied into a knot, leaving one end hanging down. The wo- 
men spacially those of higher rank wear fine and it may 
be diaphanous clothes (saries) in some Cases Shown 
merely. by a fold on the leg, but as with the males no 
cloth is worn above the waist. The ladies and the chiefs 
are bejewelled, one peculiarity being their heavy earri- 
ngs, a feature found also in the Amaravati sculptures. The 
head-dresses are extremely varied, and some distinctly 
indigenous. Many objects of indoor and outdoor life have 
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been depicted i. e. a cave doorway, a two-storeyed 
house, seats, stools bed-steads, ropes, trapping of horses 
and elephants, swords naked or in scabbard, oblong shie- 
lds, bows and arrows etc. 

The icons of Jaina divinities of early medieval and 
medieval periods are mainly represented through bronze 
and stone sculptures. The discovery of as many as eleven 
bronze figures from Achutarajapur of Puri district, nine 
from Khuntapala of Mayurbhanja district, one from Bhan- 
apur of Cuttack district and several others preserved in 
the Orissa State Museum shows the tradition of bronze 
casting in Orissa in different periods. Fhe large nur ber 
of stone sculptures of }aina deities that are foun! in dif- 
ferent f[ocalities throw welcome [fight on their genera? 
composition including the lotus seats, fanchanas, chauri-~ 
bearers, toranas, keval trees, umbrellas, celestial music, 
Gandharvas, Kkinnaras lion thrones, postures, hair 
decoration, markings on the neck and chest, costumes 
of attendant figures, astagrahas, Naga figures, devotees, 
and their offerings and decorative haloes (pralha- 
manda’a).- They are invariably treated with artistic care 
keeping the true spirit of iconographic features. The 
Tirthankara images though invariably follow the textual 
description, the Sasanadevis with the exception of Amra 
(Ambika) as a rule differ from the canonical prescription. 


In many instanices the influence of Sakta-Tantric tradition 
of medieval Orissa influenced the fashioning of these 
female divinities. Another noteworthy feature of the figu- 


res is that though the Tirthankara images are carved 
naked and devoid of any ornamentation their attending 


divinities are shown with extremely rich costumes and 
decorative ornaments. 
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JAINISM AND THE JAGANNATHA CULT. 


The points of Jaina affinity with Jagannatha Cult 
are so many and so intimate that one may legitimately 
consider if Jagannatha is really not a by product of }Jaini- 
sm which is the older creed. Puri is-the land of Jaga- 
nnatha as the great Jagannatha temple is located here. 
He is worshipped here alongwith Balarama, Subhadra, and 
Sudarsana. There are a number of ceremonies associa- 
ted with these deities which may have been derived 
from Jaina religion and its practices. 


The deities are taken out in decorated chariots 
pulied by people in the main road ( Badadanda ) during 
car festival ( Rathayatra ) and its return festival (VPahu- 
dajatra ) every year. Tre deitjes are bathed ceremon- 
iously (Snanajatra).when the body of the deities changed 
and fresh images substituted periodically, the connected 
festival is called Nava Ka.evara. 


The Rathajatra seems be an idea taken from jJain- 
ism, The structure of the Rathas or chariots are like 
Jaina Chatyas. In Puri Rathajatra is held traditionally 
on the second day of the full moon in Asadha ( June- 
July ). This day is considered sacred. Any type of good 
work may be performed on that day as it is regarded as 
auspicious day ( Kaiyanaka divasa ). The Jainas believe 
that on the day of the second full moon in Asadha, the 
first Tirthankara was conceived for which chaitya jatra 
or Rathajatra is observed. 


Like the Snana jatra of Lord Jagannatha, the Jaina 
deities also have their Abhiseka and Snana ceremonies. 
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The custom of colouring Lord Jagannatha’s eyes and the 
Nava Jauvana Vesa after His Snana remind one of the 
“same with the Jaina idols. 

It should be borne in mind that if the moon remains 
in the costellation of Pusya star on the same day the cars 
are drawn to the Gundicha temple, the festival is rega- 
rded specially auspicious. In that case, the moon reaches 
the constellation of the Uttarpnalguni star on the Hera 
ceremony day. It is significant to note that on that day 
( the 6th day of waxing moon of Asadha, the moon rem- 
aining in the costellation of the Uttarphalguni Star ). 
Mahavira descended to the womb of Devanandi from 
the pusputara heaven. Accordingiy Mahavira’s descent 
is commemorated by the Hera ceremony. The term Hera 
seems to be variant to sanskrit. avaroha (descent). The 


Goddess Lakshmi goes to the Gundicha temple probably 
as Devanandi. 


The Navyatattvas on the nine principles of things 
preached by Mahavira® at Gunasila are probably indi- 
cating of the functions carried on in nine days of the 
Car festival. Animation (Jiva), the first principle of things 
is quite comprehensible from the movement of Gods 
in Cars on the 17th day. In flux (asravu), the fifth 
principle means the pouring (in to the soul) of the subtle 
matter ready to be transformed into the Karma. This is 
probably illustrated on Hera ceremony day in commem- 
oration of Mahavira’s descent from the heaven to earth 
This means, to keep the mind free from worldly attachment 
(nirajara) as incorporated by Adapa-alati. Alati seems to 
be variant of Alamba, synonym of prop. Hence Adapa-al 
ati means the enlightement which is the prop in freeing 
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the mind from the wordly attachment. Final deliverence 
(moksa) the 9th principle is signified in the return of 
the Gods to their permanent abode. 


‘On the day following the return of the deities 
from the Gundicha tempie commences the festival! of 
Harisayana. This even also suggests that the wandering 
of Jaina ascetics and their return to the place of medi- 
tation are signified in the car fegtival. 


The name Jagannatha itself is Jaina origin. Abhidh- 
ana Rajendra’ mentions that the name jJagannatha is 
another name of jJinesvara or Adinatha Rsabha. The 


Vatavaksa in the Jagannatha temple seems to be the 
symbol of Rsabhadeva’s Keval tree. 


The Nilachakra of Jagannath has probably some 
relation with Rsabha’s Dharmaichakra. Wherever in India 
Lord Rsabha is worshipped, the place is known as chak- 
raksetra. Mount Abu in Rajistan, so well-known to the 
‘Jainas is known as Chakraksetra. Anandapur area including 
Podasingidi in Keonjnar district where Rsabha figures are 
extensively worshipped is another Chakraksetra. Puri, 
the seat of Jagannatha is also known as Chakraksetra. The 
offering of Mahaprasad to Lord Jagannath is known as 
Kaivalya and by taking it the devotees attain salvation 
(Kevala Jnana) which seems to have Jaina affiliation. A 
figure of Jaina Tirthankara is fixed to the wall of the 
Jagannatha -temple even now and Jaina adherents when- 
ever visit Jagannath temple worship it was Mahavira, the 
24th Tirthankara of their patheon. 
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JAINISM AND THE NATHA CULT : 

The Natha Cult had its stronghold in some parts of 
Orissa in the medieval period. People of certain parts of 
Keonjhar, Puri and Cuttack districts of Orissa seem to 
have patronised this cult. The Natha cult is essentially a 
Yogi cult, but among the innumerable Yogic sects of India 
the Cult is characterised as the Natha Cult due mainly to 
the fact that its stalwarts generally bear the title of Natha 
and the word Natha has been regarded as a philosophic 
concept for a state of supreme existence.’ The Natha 
Cult seems to represent a particular phase of Sidha Cult 
of India. This Sidha Cult is a very old religious Cult with 
its main emphasis on the Yoga known as the kayasadhana 
or the culture of the body with a view to making it per- 
fect and immutable and there by attaining an imortal 
spiritual life. The Jainas on the other hand believe in 
serious penance and their Tirthankaras are ail found in 
Kayotsarga or Yogasana mudra. The Natha title of the pro 
phets of the Natha Cult like Matsendranatha, Gorekhanatha 
Minanatha Bodhinatha etc., appears to have been derived 
from the Jaina religious thought. Most of the Tirthankaras 
of the Jaina sect used Natha at the end of their names. 
Besides, the traditional! belief of the Nathas is that Adin- 
atha is the first in the list of the chronology of the Nathas 
and all secrets of Yoga proceed from him. Like-wise Rsa- 
bha, the first Tirthankara of the Jainas is also known as 
Adinatha. In a subsequent stage of their development 
the Natha Yogis affiliated themselves with the Saivite 
Cult. In the Sarala Mahabharata™ we find reference to 
other origin and practice of the Natha Yogis which indi- 
cate to their link with Jaina religion. 
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JAINISM AND MAHIMA DHARMA : 


The Alekhists, the followers of Mahima Gosain them- 
selves indicate that their religion had originated from the 
saints of angelic character of very remote past who never 
cared to Cover their nakedness even with a rag or the 
bark of a tree, who came to tha hilly tracts of Orissa, 
lived there like beasts and tended the sick and the dist- 
ressed in their own ‘mahima’ (Glory) of service to huma- 
nity). Historians like B. C. Majumdar!” affirm that those 
rude saints of the past were none other than the early 
Jains who as history records, had in olden days applied 
themselves to uplifting the forest tribes of Chotanagapur 
{Bihar) and Orissa by residing there and moving about 
with them in large numbers. 


There goes an interesting story ‘about how this sect 
originally moving about in nudity, came to wear the bark 
of Kubhitree. Once a Mahima guru of very ancient times 
appeared before his naked desciples. As the disciples fell 
prostrate before him to do him honour the guru told them 
in oriya verse. 


Uttare Tumbhey Jhata 


Pindhake Kumbhi Patta.’ 


{Riseya soon and wear the bark of kumbhi tree) Later 
the Mahima Swami who was the spiritual master of Bhima 
Bhoi was said to have advised his 64 principal disciples. 


“Patta Chardi pata pindha’”’ (Give up bark and put on 
cloth). After the demise of Mahima Swamy his disciples 
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took to ordinary cloth dress dyed in yellow with girdle of 
rope made from kumbhi bark around their waist. 


One might discern a touch of the nirakara (formless} 
God of the sect like of the Brahmos in their God. Their 
emphasis on seva (service) tending the sick, inhibitiom 
against excessive sexual desire, Scanty apparel, no parta- 
king of food after sun set and their practice of burying, 
the dead shows the influence of Digambara jJainas. AS a 
matter of fact the hilly regions of Orissa and Binar are 
replete with ruins of Jaina temple 


JAINISM AND UDAPARVA : 


A great festival is observed in village Badasai of 
Mayurbhanja district on Vaisakhi Purnima when the peo- 
ple of the area used to worship a Chaumukha containing, 
four standing Jaina Tirthankaras of Rsabhanatha, Ajitana- 
tha, Chandraprabha and Parsvanath along with their chaurt 
bearers and lanchanas within niches of the four sides. This 
Chaumukha is known at this place as Chandrasena. N. N. 
Vasu identified this Chaumukha with a Buddhist Chaitya 
and accordingly connected the celebration to Buddhism. 


This practice has obtained for a long time past and 
is known in the locality as ‘Udaparva’. Some twenty five 
thousand low caste people muster there on the o€casion, 
the Bathudis of course forming the majority. Dressed as 
Braktas, they celebrate the ceremony of Chandrasena puje 
suffer themselves to be pierced without a murmer with a 
hook and tustily swing on the Chaduk. A very great 
enthusiasm prevails on the occasion. Sometimes even 
so large a number of two hundred Bhaktas vie with one 
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another to have their bodi_s pierced with hooks impelled 
by a strong and irresistible desire to have their vows 
to the effect literally fulfilled, a piece of cloth is then 
tied round their bodies over the pierced parts and 
lustily do they enjoy swings on the chadak post 
planted for the purpose. Even the public in general regard 
this festival hald once annually as a highly holy and digni- 
fied one. Even the Brahmanas are second to no other 
castes in their regard and enthusiasm for this festival. 


It is not known exactly in which way Udaparyva is 
connected with this image. Different versons of this par- 
ya are widely prevalent in other parts of Orissa. It can 
be reasonably concluded that the loca! people either con- 
fused this chaumukha with their sacred deity of Chandr- 
asena or this practice of serious torture to the body had 
some evident connection with the vigorous penance pra- 
ctised by the Tirthankaras in the past. The large number 
of Jaina relics of Parsvanatha, Ambica, Mahavira and other 
Tirthankara figures in addition at places like Badasai, 
Koisali, Pundal, Barudi and Khuntapal strongly Supports 
this contention. 


JAINA IMPACT ON SOCIETY AND LITERATURE : 


The Jaina religion has had its impact on the life styl > 
of the Oriya people. Vegetarianism is deep seated in 
the rural areas especially among the sarakas. Workship of 
Vata trée (Ficus), Kalpavata Social custom are drawn 
from jJainaism. Parables and some of the folk tales of 
Orissa are apparently drawn from the Jaina parables 
which are of very early age. Medieval Oriya literature 
including the Mahavarata of Sarala Das is definitely 
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coloured by Jainism. The story of Jagannatha in the oriya 
Mahabharata of Sarala Dasa appears to be a Jaina pins 
parable in different form. Works like the old Bau a Cha- 
rita and Ramagatha have a strong Jaina-influence. Bha- 
gavata of Jagannatha Dasa Visnuparbha Purana of Chaita - 
nya Dasa, Rasakallola of Dina Krushna Dasa are replete 
with versions of Jaina philosophical discussions and prac- 
tices. In the section on Rsabha Charita in the 5th Adhyaya 
of 5th Khanda of Jagannatha Dasa’s Oriya Bhagavata we 
find references to the practice of Brahmacharya, Ahimsa, 
Sradha, Satkarma, etc. as parts of the instructions of 
Rsabha Deva to his one hundred sons which are nothing 
but based on Jaina ideology and code of domestic life. 
The observance of Astamangala after marriages seers to 
have been derived from the Jaina tradition. 


In Kalinga, a measuring rod was introduced by the 
Jaina priests and it is called Janakola.!®’ Many Jaina scho- 
lars were employed as astronomers and administrators of 
the courts of various South Indian royal families as obser- 
ved by D. C. Sircar.'° These }jaina astronomers seem to 
have introduced the saka Era in this country. The earliest 
known Sakabda is used by the jaina author Simhasuri In 
his Lokavibhaga which was written at Kanchi in Sakabda 
388 (A. D. 466). In Orissa several writers and engravers 
of copper plate inscriptions seem to have belonged to 
the Jaina sect which is evident from their names 
such as Sarva Chandra, Khandi Chandra, Bhanu Chandra, 
Vinaya Chandra etc. The gold smiths of South 
Orissa are generally called Sarabha, a derivation of Srav- 
aka.” A sect of people known as Kalinga Kumuti are 
practising trade and commerce. They are said to have 
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been hailed from the South (Mysore) and after adopting 
Jainism maintained trade link between the two areas, 


Jainism and the Sarakas 

Sarakas ( Sravaka a caste of people) are inhabiting in 
some parts of the districts of Cuttack, Dhenkanal, Balasore 
and Mayurbhanja of present Orissa. They are also exten- 
sive]y settled in Chotanagapur, Manbhum and Singhbhum 
areas of Bihar and a few adjacent localities in West Ben- 
gal. They seem to be Hinduised remnants of the early 
Jaina people to whom local legends ascribe the ruinous 
temples, the defaced images and even the abandoned 
copper mines of some parts of modern Bihar and Bengal. 
The temples and images are proved by their well marked 
and characteristic symbolism to be the handy works of 
Jaina artists. 


It is not at all possible to picture the ancient culture 
of the Sarakas. The materials avaiable for reconstructing 
the past are meagre and unreliable. We shall avail 
of the dim light which they throw on the past glories 
of a lost, race. There is a tradition that every Saraka fam- 
ily had its own tank. The sites of ancient settlements are 
studded .with big tanks most of which have silted up. 
People say that the number of families in a particular set- 
tlement can still be traced by counting the number of 
contignous tanks in the locality as no Saraka family ever 
used a tank that did not belong exclusively to it. The 
tanks that exist to this day are quite big and their excav- 
ations indicate a high state of civilisation. 


In Lohar danga, Parsvanatha, the 23rd Tirthankara 
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who is believed to have attained nirvana on Paresna- 
tha hill in Hazaribaga district of Bihar is still recognised 
by the Sarakas as their chief deity’. They retain all the 
prejudices of the Jainas in regard to eating of flesh of any 
kind of animal. Life may on no account be taken. Their 
diet therefore consists entirely of vegetables and it is 
said that if in preparing their food any mention of the 
work ‘‘cutting’’ is made the omen is deemed so disastr- 
ous that very thing must be thrown away®®, O’ Malley® 
observes that the name Sarak, Sevaka or Saraka is clearly 
a Corruption of Sravaka, the Sanskrit word for heaver, 
which was used by the Jainas for the lay breathren i. e. 
Jaina engaged in secular pursuit, as distinguised from 
‘Yati’ i.e. priests or ascetics. It appear probable that 
the latter remained in Manbhum where several Jaina tem- 
ples have been found while the Sravakas, or lay JainaS 
penetrated the jungles where they were rewarded with 
the discovery of copper upon the working of which they 
must have spent all their time and energy. 


In the interior of Mayurbhanja district extensive ruins 
of Saraka Settlements are still met with. In the Khiching 
and Baripada Museums we have large hoards of Jaina 
Tirthankara images - displayed in the galleries. They have 
been recovered from places like Badasai, Khuntapal and 
the areas adjoining Khiching. In additicn Koisali, Barudi, 
Pundal, Kasaba, Adipur and the Jagannatha temple of Bari 
pada town contains Jaina monuments. 


Tradition has it also that the Sarakas in the palmy 
days of their existence exercised a shadowy influence 
over the whole of Mayurbhanja. Their culture and super- 
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ior organisation struck the imagination of the aboriginal 
tribes who looked upon them almost as demigods. Ruined 
temples at the sites of their settlements still testify to 
their ancient glory, but their houses have completely 
been disappeared. They might have built stone temples 
exquisitely carved for their Gods, but probably they did 
not care to build even stone houses for themselves. This 
is quite in keeping with their religious temperament. Peo- 
ple in the villages of Orissa even now build stone or brick 
temples for their Gods although they are living from gen- 
eration to generation in thatched mud huts. 


The Bamanghati copper plate grant of Ranabhanja”* 
records grants of villages to the Sarakas (weavers) in 
Deva Kunda and Korapindiya Visayas of Uttarakhanda of 
Khijjiga. The villages so granted were Timandiva, Nank- 
ola, Jmvapadaka and Vasantagrama. 


From Charampa in Balasore district a number of Jaina 
relics were brought to the State museum and still there 
are a few more available at the site. A large tank is also 
noticed at the place. All these Jaina relics were found 
under a Banyan Tree on the eastern bank of the tank. 


Sarakas (Tantis), a class of weavers of the earlier days 
were associated with their up keep. 


In Dhenkana! district a number of Saraka settlements 
are also found in the Sadar Subdivision. The villages like 
Kantapatna, Rajuapatna, Ankhumapatna, Sarakapatna, Nua- 
gaon patna, Champa patna, Janasahu patna, etc., are all 
inhabited by the Sarakas. Some of them even today live 
on weaving clothes. The more affluents among them pra- 
ctise various trades in local commodities. 
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In Athagarh, Banki, Baramba and Tigiria areas of 
Cuttack district these Sarakas settling in villages like 
Arakhapatna, Ragadipatna, Nuapatna, Jaripatna, Mania - 
bandha etc., follow weaving as jheir main occupation. Of 
late some of them indulged in trades of loca! commodi- 
ties. Few of them also practice agriculture. In all these 
villages they vigoriously follow the habits and 
manners of their Saraka brethrens settled elsewhere. Their 
religious affinity must have been with Jainism. We 
have recovered a Jaina Tirthankara’ image from village 
Hatamala of Tigiria area. Another Tirthankara image is 
also noticed in the Rupanatha temple of Narasimhapur 
area. In the past two Jaina Tirthankara images of Rsabha- 
natha were noticed by me in the Baramba Raja palace. In 
Vaidesvar of Banki Subdivision also a Jaina parsvanatha 
image is kept inside a smal! temple. 


In the recent years some People regarded theSarakassettlin 
in village Nuapatna as Budhists and a new Buddhist shrine 
was constructed for them with the plantation of a Bodkh- 
idruma. Surprisingly enough, Sarakas of these villages do 
not pay any ceremonial visit to the Budhist site of Bane- 
svaranasi of Narasimhapur area nor they have any religi- 
ous link with the famous Buddhist sites in other places 
of the district. Rather they come occasionally to Udaya- 


giri and Khandagiri to pay obeisance to the Jaina Tirtha- 
nkara®, 
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Religious Conditions Under the Bhanjas of 
Khijjingakotta, ( 850 1050 A. D. ) 


A.#]oshi. 


The religious history of the time of the Bhanjas of 
Khijjingak >tta is interesting in the sense that it is Cosmo- 
politan in nature. Buddhism, Jainism and other obscure 
cults flourished side by side with Hinduism, The wor- 
ship of Panch-Devatas, namely Vishnu, Siva, Surya, Gana- 
pati and Sakti was widely prevalent. The Bhanjas of 
Khijjinga primarily described themselves as great devor- 
tees of Lord siva, but they did nor confine their devotion 
only to one member of the Hindu pantheon. The worship 
of the images of Chamunda, Saptamatrika, Mahisasuramar~ 
dini Durga, furnishes enough evidence of Sakti worship 
side by side with the worship of other deities. The inscri- 
ption at the pedestal of an Avalokitesvar image, dug out 
from Khijjinga in A. D. 3 1008, reveals that an image of 
Lord Lokesa was built by Sri Dharani Varaha during the 
reign of Rajabhanjadeva. There are also a number of 
Buddhist sculptures collected from Khijjinga and preserved 
in the site Museum, The collection of images inside the 
Museum at Khijjinga contains Jain images of Parsvanath, 
Risabhanath, Santinath etc. The above evidences prove 
that Buddhism and Jainaism were flourishing during this 
period and the Bhanja kings were tolerant enough to 
extend their patronage to the votaries of those religions. 
They encouraged construction of monasteries with magni- 


ficient images as found under Jtamundia. ଉଳ 
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The outstanding feature of the popular 
religion of the Bhanja kings were the worship of idols 
of the variety of deities. Temples were built in 
targe number known as ‘Deula’ or ‘Mandira’ with lofty 
spires, rich ornamental ‘designs and graceful sculptures. 
Large number of tanks were excavated for worship of 
temple deity and for other public purposes. But most of 
the temples have now disappeared and tanks have been 
silted up. Yet what remains are enough evidences of the 
religious zeal of the Bhanja princes and the people of the 
time. 


SAIVISM 


The copper-plate grants of the Bhanja kings of 
Khijjingakotta begins with an invocating verse to lord 
Siva? the English rendering will mean the 
Lord 6f Bhavani. sole sovereign of all the worlds, disp- 
eller of worldly fears, conversant with the numerous 
{modes of) meditations, the omniscient, be to our prospe- 
rity. These copper plates contain at the top of a copper 
seal with a round rim. On the medallion are a crescent, 
a bull, a trident and generally the legend of the king such 
as Sri Prithvibhanjadevasya or Sri Satrubhanjadevasya 
etc. all moulded in relief. Some of the ‘Bhanja kings of 
Khijjinga officially described themselves as Paramesvasat 
(i. €) devout worshippers of Lord Siva. Sri Prithvibha- 
njadeva, was sinless on account of devotion to the 
feet of Hara enshrined at Khinjingakotta ( Pasaktah Khijj- 
ingakottavasi Haracharanaradhana Khajitapapah)* This 
figure of Hara exists in the present MuSeum at Khtijinga 
(Fig. 25) whican was enshrined in the origina! temple. 
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Besides the temple of Hara, is now ‘rebuilt and 
known as Khijjingesvari temple; the Bhanja kings of Khi- 
jjinga built a number of shrines for Lord Siva. But unfor- 
aunately almost all these noble edifices have disappeared 
owing to ravages of time or been destroyed by the icono- 
clastic Muslim invadors. This fact is testified by the large 
number of Saivaite images excavated at Khijinga and pre- 
served in the Museum. There are, however, some spe- 
cimens of the Bhanja monuments still found at Khijjinga 
such as the Khandiya deul and the temple of Chandrase- 
khara inside the Thakurani compound. There are 
also some ruined temples like the shrine of Nilakan- 
thesvara popularly known es Kuti Tundi at a 
distance of nearly five hundred yards from the Khijjing- 
esvari temple. All the evidences go to prove that the 
Bhanja kings of Khijjinga were great worshippers of Lord 
Siva. 

Worship ‘of Siva in the form of Linga existed in 
Khijjinga kingdom before the Bhanjas and, therefore, this 
symbol of God was deep rooted in this country. Even 
at present Linga worship is widely prevalent in Khijjinga 
region. The worship of Siva has been assimilated by 
the sun worshippers who worship Bhaga, a form of Siva 
as one of the twelve Adityas. 


In the Khijjinga Museum there are three beautiful 
figures of Uma-Mahesvara datable to the 10th century 
A. D. These figures are in Alingana pose Seated in 


Sukhasana. 


SAKTISM 


The worship of goddess Durga as supreme deity 
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was also prevalent during this period. The image of Cha- 
munda now worshipped as Khijjingesvari, ‘the 
chief deity of Khijjinga in the renovated temple was dis- 
covered in three parts, then installed on a small brick 
bullt shrine on a mound in the centre of the compound. 
But the image was resting on its original pedestal around 
which stood the old temple”. This is the chief family 
deity of «the present royal family of Mayurbhanja. The 
figures of Durga, Mahisasuramardini, discovered from the 
site and now preserved in the Museum, were worshipped 
as the goddess that killed the buffalo demon. According 
to Markandeya Purana ( Ch. 82 ) the goddess is made of 
the fierce radiance of Siva, Vishnu and BrahmadJdeva and 
all the other gods contributed to the formation of her 
limb as well as her ornaments.’ Images of the seven 
Saktis viz Brahmi, Mahesvari, Kaumari, Vaishnavi, Varahi, 
Narashimi and Aindri, which are the power of spirits of the 
gods, from whom their names are derived,-are also found. 
in Khijjinga, now preserved in the site Museum. The wor 
ship of the goddess in her various forms according to the 
doctrines of tantra schoo! was also prevalent at this place 
as will be cleared from the existence of images of Tripu- 
rasundari. The worship “consists in fully concentrating 

the mind on the Devi as sitting on the lap 
of Siva in the Mahapadmanavan ( the garden of lotuses ) 
as possessed of a body which is pure joy and is the ori- 
ginal cause of all as identical with one’s own self’. 


Tantra connected with Sakti worship during this 
period was widely prevalent in Orissa. Besides the temple 


of Khijjingesvari, there are other shrines dedicated solely 
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to the worship of Saktis, where the presiding deity is 
worshipped according to Tantra rituals and religious usa- 
ges. The temples of Viraja at Jajpur, Charchika at Banki, 
Sarala at Jhankad, Bhadrakali at Bhadrak, Sambalesvari at 
Sambalpur, Vimala at Puri, Harachandi near Puri, Mangala 
at Kakatpur, Varahi at Chaurasi, Gouri, Kapalini and Mohini 
at Bhubaneswar are some of the important examples. Wo- 
rship of the sixty four Yoginis in the temples at Ranipur 
Jharial in Bolangir district and Hirapur in Puri district was 
being performed according to Trantric rituals. The prac- 
tice of worshipping Saptamatrika, as in Khijjinga was pre- 
valent in other parts of Orissa, such as :; Jajpur, Marken- 
desvar temple at Puri, temples at Bhubaneswar, at Belkh- 
andi in Kalahandi district, at Kendrapara and Dharmasala 
in the district of Cuttack. Besides all these, the remains 
of the temple of Saptamatrika dedicated to Saptamatrika 
discovered at Bhubaneswar® furnished ample evidence of 
Sakti worahip in Orissa during this period. 


CULT OF GANAPATYAS 


“Ganapati or Siddhidata, is the celebrated deity, 
who is generally worshipped at the beginning of all relig- 
ious and ,auspicious occasions, for he is regarded as the 
God, who bestows success and fulfils all desires and re- 
moves obstacles. He is venerated by the Hindus, Buddhists 
and the Jainas.” He is generally meditated as embarrassed 
by Sakti and, in fact, Mahaganapati is considered as the 
creator, who alone remains, when Brahmadeva and others 
were «destroyed at the time of dissolution. This was also 
the religious ~belief and practice in Khijjingakotta as is 
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clear srom the dancing Ganesa'® with eight hands stand- 
ing on lotus pedestal Besides, there are other 
figures of Ganesa preserved in the Museum at the Khijji- 
nga, which go to prove that the cult of Ganapati was- 
popular at Khijjinga. But there is no evidence to prove 
that all the sects of Ganapatayas were prevalent here. 


Besides, there are images of Ganesa with two, four, 
eight arms and in various poses in the territory of which 
Khijjingakotta was the Capital. The image of Ganesa at 
Dhubhua-is the oldest and belongs to 8th century A. D. 
The four armed images of Ganesa at Maninagesvara four 
feet in height and a good specimen of standing figure, 
which has a snake as sacred thread, This is an image 
which can be compared with such a figure at Khijji- 
nga and the one in Lingaraj temple. The image can be 
dated in 11th century A. D. on the basis of workmanship. 
There is a small, but beautiful dancing image of Ganesa 
with arms discovered at Kanisahi. All these small images 
of Ganesa were decorating the walls of nitches of the 
Siva temple at different places. 


SUN-WORSHIP 


Worship of Sun-God for removal of sins, bestowal 
of riches, food, fame, health. and prosperity was popular 
during the Bhanja rule. This is corroborated by 
the discovery of the Surya images at Khijjinga 
Ayodhya, Purunagao, Kanisahi, Domagandara etc. The 
archaeological remains of the Sun-temple at Soro is wor- 
thy of note. The inscription on the pedestal of Saptama- 
trika discovered at Ghorasalu near Soro reveals that a 
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t2nole was dedicated to the Sun-God and thus the 

place was an important centre of Sun-worship. Surya wo- 
rship was introduced and made popular by the Saura Bra- 
hmans of Sakadvipi’ and according to Bhavisya Purana 
they were originally known as Magas, but subsequently 
divided in to Magas, Somakas and Bhojakas 
according to their different modes of worship of Sun 

God. !n modern times they call themselves Angirasas and 

worship Sun-God under the name of Nrsimha or Raghunath 

and they Live in Soro, Kathipur, Baisinga, Mangovindapur 

Makanda Daisara, Damodarpur Sasan, Gajraj Sasan, Tala- 

nga etc. Many of these Angirasas are a strologers and Phy- 
sicians and they follow a code of rituals .known as 

Angirasakalpa. In fact the palm-leaf manuscripts on angi - 

rasakalpa have baen discovéred from Talanga in the Khi- 

jjingakotta area. 

These Angrirasas are also known as Atharvavedi Brah- 
mins and in fact, from the same person Sri K. S. Kar, 
Atharva Veda! has also been collected along with angira- 
sakalpa in the village Talangapara. Sri Kar is an Atharva- 
vedi Brahman. In Mankanda!’® Athavaveda has also been 
discovered. Worshipping Agni, as an Attendant of, Surya, 
standing generally to the right and known as Pingala due 
to his colour is noticed. He is belived to be recording the 
evil deeds of men. The images of Agni has been found at 
Ayodhya, Khijjinga, Dama-Gandara and other places. Like- 
wise Yam, Skanda, Ganesa and Brahma were also associa- 
ted with Surya, whose images have been found in Ayod- 
hya, Khijji-nga and: other places. 

In the kingdom of Khijjingakotta, Nagas ( Figs. 35 and 


_36 ).and Naginis were worshipped as semi-devina bein- 
gs from ancient times and till today serpents dre 
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worshipped in this region on fifth day of bright half of the. 
month of Sravana, on Naga-Panchami day. This day is 
considered sacred to the Nagas as they are believed to 
have been on the Panchamitithi of Sravana. The seven 
great Nagas viz. Vasuki, Takshaka, Karkotaka, Padma, 
Mahapadma, Sankhapala and Kulika are ctill worshipped 
in this area since the ancient time. These folk divinities 
are mostly worshipped with great awe and veneration by 
the aboriginals like the Bhuyans. who believe that the 
snakes like cobra have jewels on their hoods. 


The Naga cult of Mayurbhanja owes its origin to the 
royal patronage of the Naga dynasty named as Virati 
Bhujanga family. The image of Kotasani at Koisanigarh was 
the principal deity of the Bhujanga family. The figure of 
Kotavasini ( resident of fort ) is no other than goddess 
Manasa, the chief female serpent deity. Worship of 
serpent is noticed in many places in Mayurbhanja ( i. e. ), 
from Raibania in north to Viratgarh at Khijjinga in the 
south and Kaptipada tin the east to Sirsa on the west. 
This Naga dynasty was ruling in Mayuabhanja before the 
Bhanjas came to power. The Patamundai hill near Puradiha 
was the original seat of the snake goddess. It is also 
pointed out by Sri N. N. Vasu that Kinchaka Naga of Pata- 
mundat hitlis was the tutelary deity of Virata family and 
goddess Kinchakesvari of Khijjingakotta, who is regarded 
as the tutelary deity of Bhanja Rajas was formerly worshi- 
pped by the Virata Bhunangas. The Viratapata Thak rant 
at Kaptipada has serpent form on the lower half, where 
as the upper half exhibits human form. The Koirani image 

has different features, such as a Sserpenthood and a bow! 
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on hzr hands. This goddess, once the Chief deity of 
Bhjanga fami)y, is now worshipped by the low caste 
Dehuri of the village. She is known as Kotavasini “‘resi- 
dent of the Fort.” This figureis none but that of the 
snake-goddess Manasa. She is rezarded as the mother of 
serpents in Tantra Sastra. She is described as of beauti- 
ful complexion, noble mind; shegrants boons to her 
devotees. 


Vaishnavism 


Although the Bhanjas of Khijjinga were Saivas or 
Saktas. they allowed Vaishnavism to thrive side by side 
with Saivism in the city of Khijjinga. This is testified by 
the existence of the shrine of Vishnu near a mound to 
wards the west of Khijjienga Among the ruins of 
this mound are the pedestals of two figures 1“ of Vaishna- 
vite origin. This indicates the existence of ‘of a Vishnu 
temple. The Vishnu Chakra (1, 2” height ) with 
Navagrahas with a figure of god on either.side,- is now 
preserved in the site Museum at Khijjinga This chakra has 
an original pedestal to bz fixed at the top of a temple. 


Vaishnavism was popular in the late medival period 
and the temples of Buddha Jagannath at Batipada and Rasi 
karaja at Haripur were built by Ruja Vaidyanath Bhanja (A. 
D. 1575). The temples of Radhamohana and Laxminara- 
yan at Haripur and Gundicha temple at Vrudavanapur were 
constructed by Raja Vikramaditya Bhanja of later period. 
The figure of Vasudeva discovered in the village of Bada- 
sahi with the figures of Lakshmi on its left and that of 
Vasumati on its right is a specimen of high order of work- 
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manship datable to the 16th century A. D. The figures of 
Lakshminarayan, Garuda, Varaha and Nrusingha and incarn- 
ations. of Vishnu (Figs. 41-44) supply ample evidence of 
Vishnu worship in the Khijjinga kingdom. during the later 
medieval period, 


JAINISM 


A good number of Jain images have been discovered 
at Khijjinga and now preserved in the site Museum. The 
important amongst them are the images Rsabhanath, 
Santinath and the 23rd Tirthankara Parasvanath 
Some of these Jain images have been discovered around 
the Khandia Deul™. Parsvanath was popularly worshipped 
in the kingdom of Khijjingakotta as a number of images 
have been found at Kopani, Koisari, Panda, Baripada and. 
other places. 


BUDDHISM 


The Bhanja kings of Khijjingakotta were also patron- 
ising Buddhism, which is evident from the discovery of 
Buddhist monuments and images in their kindgom. 


“The mound at the site of Itamundia still hides the 
.Jemains of a brick temple. Early in A. D. 1908 Mr. Kamak- 
shyaprasad Bose found here in inscribed image of 
Marichi!¢ ‘ard a small inscribed image of Aval- 
okitesvara and dug out a big image .of Buddha in 
the earth-touching attitude now resting under a-tree on 
the road leading to the Thakurani compound. The work- 
manship ‘ofthese images from Itamundia is inferior and 
should be assigned to the declining period of Khiching.3? 
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In A. D. 1908 Mr. Nagendranath Vasu dug out from 
a place near by the pedestal of an image of Avalokites- 
vara. 


In A. D. 1908 Mr. Kamakshya prasad Bose excavated 
the small mound called ‘tamundia and brought to light 
brick building consisting of three smal! rooms and a Vera- 
ndah. In the middle room he discovered an image of 
seated Buddha in the earthtouching attitude This brick 
building was a Buddhist monastery and in the neighbour- 
hood remains of a few more Buddhist temples have been 
discovered in A, D. 1908.7 


There are evidences of strong Buddhistic influence 
in various parts of the Khijjingakotta kingdom. In the site 
Museum at Khijjinga there are images cf Tara Buddha in Bht 
misparsa Mudra Manjusri in Sukhasana and Dhyani Buddha 
with Dharmachakra Mudra which have been collected from 

the site. Besides, there are a number of Mahayana Buddhist 
figures at Baripada, Haripur, Badasahi, Ranibandha, Ayod- 
hya, Dhupsila, Kasba, Purango and other places. The ima- 
ges of Avalokitesvara at Ranibandha and that of Kasba 
now in Balasore collage verandah belongs to C. 11th cen- 
tury A. D. and are seated in Sukhasana and have in their 
crown figure of Amitabha and lotus in right hands. 


The images of Tara have been discovered at Khijjinga 
Ranibandha, Dhupasila, Harihapur, Ayodhya and 
other places of Khijjinga Kingdom. The figure of Tara 
found at Ranibandha has two hands, giving in her right 
hand boons and holding with the left a lotus with the 
stem and is decorated with all sorts of ornaments. She 
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is seated on a throne placed on a lotus and a moon. This 
description of Rabibandha Tara corresponds with the des- 
cription of the Goddess Mahattari Tara or Arya Tara in 
Sadhanamala Tantra. For several centuries in the past 
worship of Tara, like that of Avalokitesvara, was preva- 
lent amongst the Mahayana Buddhists of Khijjinga king- 
dom. Tara, originally Buddhistic is being worshipped by 
Hindu Tantrikas as the second of the Dasamahavidyas. 
Similarly, many gods and goddesses of Buddhist origin 
are now being worshipped by Hindu people. It will not be 
out of place to mention about the Kotasani or Kotvasini 
of Hariharpur as an instance. This image is worshipped 
by local Dehuris of the Bathuri or Bhumiya caste, who are 
Hindus. This is an image of Janguli Tara in the ruins of the 
ancient fort of Hariharpur of which she is considered to 
be the guardian. Description of Janguli Tara finds mention 
in Sadhanama'a, a Budhist Tantric work. But this image 
of Kotavasini is different in details from the description 
given in Sadhanama'’a. However, it is an ancient image, 
perhaps made by the ascetics in forests, who retired to 
this place for meditation. 


Worship of Vajra Tara by the local people of Ayodhya 
as Chandi Thakurani is another instance of how Buddhist 
Goddesses are being worshipped in different names by 
local people. This figure of Vajra Tara was discovered 
amongst the vast ruins of ancient Buddhist structures at 
Ayodhya and kept in the temple of Uttaresvara Siva at 
Ayodhya. An image of Kurnkulla Tara has been found in 
the temple of Maninagesvara at Puranagaon and another 
at Dhupasila, both are much damaged, but of good work- 
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manship. images of Kurukulla have also been found in 
different parts of Orissa, particularly at Udayagiri. °° 


Images of Manjusri and Maitreya Boddhisattava have 
been found at Ayodhya. On the right side of the main 
deity of Marichi of Ayodhya is the figure of manjusri and 
on her left is the figure of Avaolkitesvara. The images 
were discovered from the ruins of Buddhist monuments 
at Ayodhya about a century Ago. The figure of Manjusri 
stands on a lotus, with a lotus on his right hand and in 
his left hand has a book placed on a lotus. On either side 
of the figure are the images of Sudhanakumar on lotus and 
and Yamari on bull. At the pedestal are the images of 
Saltis Lochana, Mamaki Pandara and Tara. This image of 
Marichi ( 33, 4? x 2°.3° ) has many features similar to the 
description in Sadhanamala Tantra. Manjusri was one of 
the great Buddhisttavas often figuring as first or chief of 
all Mahayana creations. ® He is the most respected and 
worshipped deity of Nepal. He is still worshipped by 
Buddhists in Java, Nepal, Tibet and other places. ** 


Images of Marichi have been found besides the 
inscribed one at Khijjinga at Ayodhya and Sijan- 
‘garh. The image at Ayodhya has an inscription in three 
lines with the famous Buddhist formula. ® 


The characters used in this record resemble those of 
copper-plate charters of Khijjinga. Thus, the images at 
Khijjinga and Ayodhya belong to 10-11th century A. D. 
The image at Sujangarh has also similarity with the 
Ayodhya figure and may be ascribed to the same period 
She is known as .Buddhara Ghandi or Buddhist Chandi. 
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BuJdhara Chandi is every-wh2re known as the tutelary 
deity of Nilagiri Raj family. The Nilagiri Raj family are at 
present Hindus, but it seems that formerly this family was 
Buddhist. 


Besides, an image of Prajma Paramita Hariti has been 
discovered at Badasahi, which goes long way to prove 
that in the kingdom of Khijjingakotta Mahayana Buddhism 
flourished and was popular for centuries. 
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Impact of Religion on the Socio economic life under 
the somavamsi. kings 


Dr. B. Sharma 


The Somavamsi rule was an important epoch in the 
political and cultural history of Orissa. They flourished in 
the 10th century A. D. in Orissa. Their manifold activi- 
ties in various fields ushered in a néw era in the history 
of Orissa, 


In the field of religion the period witnessed the 
climax. The kings were great patrons of religion and pat- 
ronised various religious sects like Saivism, Jainism, Bud- 
dhism, Vaishnavism, Saktism etc. However, the revival 
of the glory of Saivism, which had lost much of its popul- 
arity in the previous period was a great achievement of 
the Somavamsi kings. They sought to give it impetus by 
building many magnificient Saiva temples. It is during 
their period that the temple building activity in Orissa 
reached a high water-mark of glory. Many temples dedi- 
cated to Lord Siva headed by the Lingara} were brought 
into being in the high tide of Saivite faith, which flooded 
Orissa at that time. The construction of various temples 
and monasteries by the Somavamsi rulers must have 
incurred a heavy expenditure for the state. Moreover 
lands were granted for the.maintenance and repair of 
those structures. The village of Vaidyapadraka was gran- 
ted for the worship of Lord Isaneswara installed at patt- 
ana Khadirapadnatala with dance, music and feeding 
(nivedya and also for the repairs and maintenance of that 
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Structure’. Oveen Vosata had granted a village for the 
worship of Lord Hari after the construction of the 
temple.’ 


A vast amount of wealth was also spent in settling 
a farge number of Brahmanas who hailed from different 
parts of the country. They kings very liberally granted 
villages to these Brahmanas for acquiring religious merit 
as well as for the observance of various religious cerem- 
onies and sacrifies. The Brahmans attached to the temple 
worship were also separately given land grants for their 
maintenance. Several other religious sects also received. 
land grants for their maintance.® Moreover Saiva ascetics 
and priests were invited from far of places to preach 
Saiva doctrine and philosophy among the people as well 
as to arrange sacrificial Ceremonies and establish free 
feeding establishments’. These Saiva gurus were also 
given lands for their maintenance.’ 


Generally: one village was granted with all sorts of 
privileges, but sometimes more than one village were 
also given®. Thus it seems although land was the most 
important source of income of the king during the medi- 
eval period, itis found that vast areas of land were 
donated for the religious and charitable purposes. The 
villagers were required to pay their taxes to the donee 
instead to the king. The assignments were made along 
with the right to all sorts of taxation. - Even .the subjects 
like old herds, weavers as. ‘well as places like river 
bunds and forests Were transferred to the lonee along 
with the villages.” 


The donees wére granted the right to receive the 
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proceeds of the fines for the commission of the offences 
Dasaparadha)’. 


Thus the Somavamsi Kings being very religious mind- 
ed exhausted the treasuries of their vast Empire for the 
spread of religion. The assignments of vast areas of land 
and the surrender of these financial and administrative 
rights to the donees must have dealt serious blow to the 
income of the king. To compensate this loss the rulers 
imposed heavy taxes on the people. 


The land grants of our period refer to a member. of 
taxes such as bhoga-bhagak ira, uparikara. The king 
claimed one sixth of the produce of the land. Since the 
tax was one sixth of the gross produce, in all probability 
its amount was not absolutely fixed but varied with the 
rise and fall in production. His right extended over all 
the sources of the village with its boundaries together 
with the lands, the water, the tanks, the various kinds 
of trees etc.’ Besides this one also gets reference to some 
privileges of the king, which are unknown in the grants of 
other dynasties of Orissa like Hastidanda, which was 
most probably a tax on the maintenance of the elepha- 
nts.*? Hastidanda was a tax imposed on the snake cha- 
rms!!. Varaba wardda was a tax imposed for the poss- 
ession of race bullocks.® Padutijiva was the tax for the 
maintenance of the paiks or infantry of the state. Band- 
hadanda was the powerof conviction and punishment. 
The king must have been earning a lot from these taxes. 
Moreover, Andharuva was probably a levy on the amo- 
unt lent out by money lenders and pratyandharuva on 
the amount of loan realised by the money tenders. 
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Adatta was a levy on arrears of taxes or fines and Anta 
ravadi was a [levy for the treatment of the king when he 
is sick; Vandapana and Vijayavandapara were a tributes 
to the king paid after the king obtained victory.“ Mar- 


ganika was another tax levied by the king on ceremonial 
occasions.” 


All these taxes were realised from the people under 
the Somavamsis in order to fill up the royal treasury, which 
was mostly spent for religious purposes. 


This patronisation of religion had its impact on the 
soci:l life of the people. In the society the inmigration of 
the Brahmanas was an important factor.'® Hand donations 
were given to Brahmanas very [liberally in order to encour- 
age them to come and settle in Orissa. Yayati Kesari had 
performed a ten horse sacrifice near Vaitarani at Jajpur 
for which he has invited ten thousand Brahmanas from 
Kanauj. During this period many Brahmana families migra- 
ted from various places, especially from different parts of 
Northern India. TheseBrahmanas occupied the highest posi- 
tion and were respected by all other classes in the society. 
They were the spiritual guides of the kings and the crown 
princes. The kings bestowed great royal patronage upon 
them in order to attain spiritual merit for themselves and 
for their ancestors. They enjoyed some privileges and fac 
ilities from which the other classes were deprived of. 


A great sanctity was attached to the study of Vedic 
literature. The whole of the Vedas was studied for 12 
years by the first three classes. Thus the Sudras or the 
lower caste people were entirely excluded from it.7 
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The practice of dedicating maidens or deyvadasis to 
Cods for services in the temples seems to have encour- 
aged prostitution in the society. These deyadasis served’ 
the Gods through dance and music. Queen Kalavati the 
mother of Udyatakesari had dedicated some beautiful. 
dancing girls to Lord Siva.” From the records of the 
period it seems that even the princes kept concubines 
and encouraged polygamy. However prostitution and 
gambling were treated bad specially for the Brahmanas. 
Money lending was regarded a bad practice.” 


Due to the impact of religion the common people 
became very conservative. Ladies were not given higher 
education; of course the education of the ladies of royal 
families were not neglected. Following the precepts of 
the Smrities, 2° child marriage was encouraged and there 
was no system of marriage.” The status of a woman of 
family and society suffered a sudden set-back immedia- 
tely after the death of her husband. They had to maintain 
a very hard and and austere life and observe various 
fasts and austerities. ® 


Thus the socio-economic structure under the Soma- 
vamsi kings was affected by religion. Whereas great care 
was taken for the popularisation of religion, the economic 
and social condition of the people was neglected. The 
Somavamnmsi kings very lavishly exhausted the treas- 
uries of the Empire for making Saivism the most popular 
religion in Orissa. That hampered the progress of the 
kingdom. In social hierarchy only the Brah.manas exercised 
tremendous influence’ on the minds and faiths of the 
people. 
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The Impact of Chaitanya on Feligion and 


Society in Orissa 
p. Mukherjee. 


Chaitanya’s impact on the religion and Society im 
Orissa has not been So far properly assessed, Such ar 
assessment is necessary in view of the fact that the 500th 
birthday of Chaitanya will be celebrated in Orissa and im 
many parts of the world after less than 5 years. Cnaitanva, 
commonly called the Master Mahaprabhu} belonged to 
the clan of Jajpur Brahmans who claim to have migrate} 
from Kanouj. High class Brahmans were invited to settle 
in other regions.’ So his ancestors migrated toa village 
near Sylhet. (Chaitanya's father Jagannath Misra‘ was for- 
ced to leave his ancestral house due to anarchy and drou- 
ght in that region, He Settled at Navadvipa, where a 
large number of Brahmans lived. Towards the end of the 
15th century, Navadvipa was made famous by Raghu- 
nandan by his Saivite treatise on smriti. There were also 
some Vaishnavas at Navadvipa. Being few in number, 
they did not dare to chant loudly Krishna’s name on the 
roads. They performed kirtana in the house of a Vaishnava 
named Srivasa. Visvambhar, as the Master was named by 
his parents, and was imparted scholastic education, even 
in smriti which the Vaishnavas dislike. To earn his liveli- 
hood, he started a Sanskrit school, He showed little inte- 
rest in Vaishnavism.? It seemed that Visvambhar would 
spend his life as a householder and school master. But 

suddenly a great change took in his life, During his absen-~ 
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ce on a lecture tour, his beloved wife Lakshmi died- 
Though Visvambhiar married again to please his mother, 
he could not forget Lakshmi. To fill the void of his heart. 
he sought solace from religion, At Gaya, where he went 
to offer oblation to the soul of his departed father, he 
met a monk named Isvar puri. It was customary to take 
mantra or esoteric knowledge from a holy man. Visvamb- 
har took mantra consisting of ten letters ® from Jsvar puri, 
who was a Vaishnava We need not speculate what would 
have ha)pened had he been a Saiva or Tantric. Iswar took 
initiation into sannayasa from Madhavendra Puri, who was 
a devoteee of Gopala Krishna‘ They became monks, an 
ancient Indian ideal. Orthodox monks, unlike the ‘Avadhu- 
tas’, were required to conform to one of the ten orders, 
f )unded by Sankara such as Puri or Bharati, 

lsvar Puri’s long discourses on Krishna shaped the spi- 
ritual disposition of Visvambhar- He came back to Nava- 
dvipa and Joined the group of Vaishnavas in the house of 
Srivasa, After some months he decided to renounce the 
world to devote himself fully to the worship of Krishna, 
He took initiation from Kesava, a monk of the Bharati 
order who named him Sri Krishna, But Sri Krishna did not 
want to be a full fledged monk of the Bharati order and 
remiined a - novice or ‘Brahmachari’. Such a novice in the 
Bharati order was called ‘Chaitanya,. Thus the great Vais- 
hnava apostle came to be known by the Saivite title of 
Shaitanya and nobody objected. Chaitanya decided to 
settle in the Hindu kingdom of Orissa, at Nilachala the seat 
of Jagannath. Saivism and Vaishnavism are different ways of 
thought in the polytheistic Brahmanical religton.- Chaitanya 
worshipped Jalesvara Siva after crossing. the frontier of 
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Orissa. Lochan Das writes in his Chaitanya Mangal : “Jaj- 
pur is full of Siva images. Lord Gauranga visited all of 
them. With joyful heart, he went to behold Viraja in her 
temple. In the bliss of gazing, love swelled up, and the 
Master prayed to Viraja to impart devotion to his mind.” 


Chaitanya reached Cuttack and visited the temple of 
Gopala, He could have reached Puri directly by the pilgrim 
route, by following the leftbank of the Bhargavi, But he 
journeyed to Bhubaneswar to make obeisance to Kritti- 
vasa, later known as Lingaraja He addressed Krittivasa by 
a stotra, the first are quoted below. 


Namo namaste Tridibesvaraya Bhutadinathaya 
mrirhaya nrityam 


Ganga tarangot thita Balachandra chudaya Gauri- 
naotsabaya 


(This excellent stotra, which Chaitanya recited in the 
beginning of April in 1510, shows his knowledge of Saiva 
hymns.) 


Near Chandanpur, he visited the temple of Kapote- 
svara Siva. The Master at last reached Puri and rushed to 
the Jagannath temple. in exuberance of Joy, he tried to 
embrace Jagannath but was forcibly prevented He fell 
down on the floor of the temple in a trance, During those 
hours, when the normal life became dormant, Chaitanya 
realised his indissoluble bond: with Jagannath. In a state of 
transcendental quietism, he discovered his true self. 
Chaitanya’s attachmerit to Jagannath defies rational! 
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explanation. He went to Vrindavana, which is associated 
with legends of Krishna, but came back. Prabodhananda, 
who was prob.bly a contemporary, writes in his Chai- 
tanya Chandramrita ‘‘The Master forsook lovely Vrinda- 
van on the bank of the Yamuna and stayed in the grove 
situated on the coast of the saline sea.’’ Chaitanya spent 
his last years in constant adoration of Jagannath and pro- 
bably passed away in front of the image of Jagannath. 


R. D. Banerjee in his History of Orissa coined a new 
word ‘Neo-Vaishnavism’, which was accepted by the 
people and caused the fall of Orissa. He also criticised 
Chaitanya’s harmful influence on king Pratapa Rudra. Be- 
fore comenting on his statements, we may scrutinize the 
soclo-religious condition in Orissa, when Chaitanya came 
to Puri. Kapilendra, the founder of the Suryavamsi dynasty, 
was a commoner. The Ganga kings patronised the Bra- 
hmans and the Sanskrit literature, Under the Suryavamsi 
kings the common people asserted themselves. They 
translated into Oriya, the classical and epic literature, the 
study of which was considered to be a monopoly of the 


Brahmans, Even Jagannatha Dasa, a Brahman, followed 
their example. 


In the 16th century, the people in Orissa believed in 
a heterogenous form of Vaishnavism which centred round 
Jagannath. The cult of Jagannath was a curious synthesis 
of diverse beliefs which included the Buddhist theory of 
void. Chaitanya Dasa in his Nirguna Samhita, Balarama 
Dasa in his Virata Gita and .Achyutananda Dasa in his 
Sunya Samhita described Sunya Purusha or Void personi- 
fied. In éntire Vaishnava literature in India, we do not 
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find any reference to ‘Nirakar, or formless Krishna-who is 
superior to Krishna of Dvaraka. except in Achyutananda’s 


Sunya Samhita. But the theory of void is an anathema to 
Vaishnavism, 


Towards the end of the 15th century, Vidyapati of 
Mithila composed love lyrics on Radha and Krishna, which 
were harmoniously blended with religious fervour. He 
wrote in ‘Brajaboli’, a dialect. prevailing in Mithila, Bengal 
and Orissa. Vidya )ati’s poems aroused interest in Krishna 
worship in Orissa, Some Vaishnaivas like Rai Ramananda, 
Madhavi Dasi, Kanhei Khuntia thought that Orissan Vaish- 
navism had strayed away from the’ main current of Vaish~- 
navism. When Chaitanya came to Orissa, they believe3 
him to be the Incarnation of Krishna and Radha. But most 
of the Vaishnavas, including the so-called Pancha Sakhas, 
took.him to be the embodiment of Jagannath, when they 
witnessed his ecstatic feelings in front of jagannath ¢ 
They were attracted by the outstanding religious persona- 
lity and extraordinary physical appearance of the Master- 


It is generally believed that king Pratapa Rudra was 
‘Converted’ to the Chaitanya faith. Chaitanya was diffe- 
rent from other religious teachers. Absorbed as he was, 
in his meditation for Krishna, he had no time or intention to 
found a sect. Religiously-minded the king was impressed 
by the personality of the Master: The king met Chaitanya 
whenever he came from Cuttack to Puri to attend the festi- 
vals of Jagannath. The king continued to evince interest in 
the esoteric mysticism which was advocated by Balarama 
Dasa, Achyutananda and Yesovanta Dasa Even after he 
had met the Master, Pratapa Rudra actively took part in 
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the war, when the southern part of his kingdom was atta- 
cked by Krishnadeva Raya. In his inscriptions, he invoked 
Durga and Heramba. As Dr. S. K, De writes “As a man of 
devout inclination, the king was probably impressed by 
the religious personality of Chaitanya and paid a willing 
homage. But beyond this, there is no evidence of Pratapa 
Rudra’s actual conversion.’ ® 


The idea of conversion of a Vaishnava as a Neo- 
Vaishnava has arisen out of ignorance. ‘The Chaitanya 
fa'th, based on the Radha Krishna cult, preached nothing 
absolutely new. The Gita Govinda, which was popular in 
Orissa, describes Krishna's sensuous love making with 
Radha and the Gopis or milkmaids of Vrindavana. The 
Chaitanya faith, exalts Radha more than in any other form 
of Vaishnavism- She is the shakti or counterpart of Krishna. 
It is to be remembered that Chaitanya had little knowle- 
dge about the Krishnaite theology before he went to the 
south on pilgrimage. At Puri, he was advised to meet at 
Rajamahendri, Rai Ramananda, who was described as 
‘Parama Bhagavata’ Ramananda, as the ruler of Rajamahe- 
ndri Rajya came in contact with the Bhakti cult, prevailing 
in the south. He was specially influenced by the songs of 
the Albaris or Alvar Vaishnavas and learnt ‘moaéhura rasa 
wupasana’ or devotion to Krishna through the conception of 
conjugal love. In their songs. the Alvars extolled ‘Napi- 
nnai,” a Gopi who dominated during the erotic sports of 
Krishna with the milkmaids. (The poets pictured them- 
selves as the Gopis who found joy in the union . of Napi- 
nnai with Krishna). 


_Ramananda was also inspired by the Bhakti cult, 
prevailing in eastern India. In the ‘Mathura’ poems of 
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Vidyapati Radha in her distress imagines herself to be 
Madhava due to constant thought of Madhava or Krishna, 
who had left her and gone to Mathura. Ramananda deve- 
loped this conception in his poem in Brajaboli dialect on 
Prema vilasa vivarta, which indicates a stage of love 
obliterating difference in selves Thus he showed that 
Radha is not only the counterpart of Krishna : She is also 
A identical with Krishna. He recited his poem before Chai- 


1tanya who exclaimed that this song is verily the best 
Paratpara’, ¢ 


1 Chaitanya, after his return from the south, frankly 


jdmitted that he appreciated only the-opinion of Rama- 
| anda. ? 

i 
| 


Chaitanya influenced the religious thought in Orissa. 
 efore the advent of Chaitanyz, Radha had little place in 
_ opular imagination. Krishna was only one of the gods, 
* ith his failings and virtues. He was criticised in the 
.1 )nception of Krishna, who was now conceived as ‘Bhaga- 
it or supreme Being. poems were written on ‘Rasa’ or 
10rous sports of Krishna with Radha and the Gopis. 
¦ laitanya made popular the coneption of Jagannath’s 
“: 2ntity with Krishna. ® Dr. N. Samantaraya writes in this 
1 nnection : ‘If the rites of Jagannath are analysed, it will 


seen that he has become to a great extent, a Gaudiya 
ishnava.’,? 


Pho ag 


Another contribution of Chaitanya was ‘Nagara 
an’ or street singing of Krishna’s name, in which al! 
+ sons, high and low, can participate. ° As Dr. A. 
4 jumdar points out; “Religious devotion saw its 
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extreme limits of rapturous expression, ‘both physically 
and psychologically in Chaitanya, which is perhaps unpar- 
alelled in the history of the world.” 4 


But the greatest contribution of the Master to the 
religious history of Orissa was his ‘bhavamurti’ or ima- 
gery. A great saint possessing supra -mundane personality, 
lived at Puri for eighteen years, and chanted the name of 
Hari, surrounded by the multitude. Even Dr. Mayadhar 
Mansingh, a critic of Chaitanya, admits ‘‘To the masses of 
Orissa, he proved to be a veritable head of unprecenden- 
ted spiritual enthusiasm,” 


Nevertheless, Chaitanya’s influence in his life time 
on the religion in Orissa was not profound as we 
imagine, Jagannath of Nilachala continued to reign 
Supreme in popular imagination in preference to Krishna 
of Vrindavana. But the idea of the infallibility of Jaga- 
nnath was rudely shattered, when the image was burnt by 
Kalapahad. Rai Ramananda died within a decade of the 
passing away of the Master in 1533. Pratapa Rudra’s 
successors cared more for the throne than for salvation. 
Onty-the Mohunts of the Radhakanta Math, Gopala Guru, 
Dhyanachandra and Baladeva kept the light of the faith 
burning to keep out the darkness of oblivion. But dark- 
ness is always followed by sunshine. Rupa and his nephew 
Jiva Goswami were thé greatest theologians in India in 
the 16th century. These two church fathers brilliantly 
expounded the tenets of the Chaitanya faith. In the first 
quarter .of the 17th century, Jiva Gosvami’s’ disciple 
Syamananda spread the Chaitanya faith in Orissa. 
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Tre Chaitanya faith attracted the non-Brahmans in 
Orissa, because it was not based on caste privileges. 
Balarama Dasa. Yasovanta., Achyutananda and Ananta were 
not Brahmans. Three of the greatest exponents of the 
Chaitanya faith, were Oriya non-Brahmans. Ramananda 
was a karana. Syamananda was a cultivator by caste and 
Baladeva Vidyabhushan, who affiliated the Chaitanya faith 
with the Madhva ‘sampradaya’, was a khandait. Syama- 
nanda had some Brahman disciples like Damodar Pati and 
Murari Acharya; the only important Brahman follower of 
Chaitanya was jagannatha Dasa. who -had the epithet 
‘Atibada’, His subsect known as Atibadi sampradaya 
broke away from the non-Brahman ridden Chaitanya faith. 
But in the preceptorial table of descent from Chaitanya. 
Balarama Dasa; a karana, has been made the guru of 
Jagannatha Dasa, 


In Orissa, the Brahmans disliked the Chaitanya faith, 
which was dominated by the non-Brahmans whom they 
derisively called ‘Sudra’. During the last fifty years some 
writers had criticised the Chaitanya faith. One of them 
was Dr. Mayadhar Mansingh. He writes : “The Brahmans 
are as a class intensely hostile to Chaitanyaism and some 
of its ceremonies even today.” In the writings of some 
of them, he observes ‘“‘we find a bitter diatribe against 
the Chaitanya inBhakti cult and its evil effects on Orissa’s 
social life.” ° 


Vague criticism utilises sentiment and not fact, 
The Bhakti cult did-not'cause the fall of orissa. On the. 
eve of the Muslim conquest “‘Mukundadeva overan up to 
Triveni in‘the Hooghly district. A ghat on the Hooghly at 
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Triveni still bears his name. Orissa’s fall was caused by 
treachery, which the Bhakti cult did not teach. Mansingh 
has not pointed out the ceremonies of Chaitanyaism. 
which had evil effects on Oriss’s social life. In the Bala- 
sore district, Chaitanya, along with Radha-Krishna, is 
worshipped by the well to-do cultivator families. In each 
village, there is an ‘Adhikari’ or non-Brahman priest to 
worship Chaitanya. In the Mayurbhanj and the Balasore 
districts, some Kandras and panas worship Chaitanya, and 
Radha-Krishna. They are called ‘Kalandi’ Vaishnavas. 


More than a century ago, Hunter wrote : “The 
adoration of Chaitanya has become a sort of famiy wor- 
ship throughout Orissa,--At this moment Chaitaya is the 
apostle of the common people in Orissa.--In the Villages 
of ordinary husbandmen, it is Vishnu ( Krishna ) is wor- 
shipped and Chaitanya is remembered as the great leader 
of the proletarian faith.’ 


Unfortunately, the proletarian movement which 
started from Syamananda declined in the 20th century, 


when Charandas Babaji .and his worthy disciple Ramdas 
Babaji made the Gaudiya Vaishnavism-a caste Hindu 
movement-popular in Orissa. 
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Society During the Period of Bhoi King of Khurda 


Dr. Prafulla Kumar Pattanayak. x 


The social! life and and economic condition. of the 
people of Khurda, or for that matter, Orissa during the 
period of Bhoi Kings, are of greater interest and impor- 
tance for us today than mere catalogue of political 
events and military campaigns. The sources for studying 
it are indeed meagre, but valuable information can be 
gleaned from the accounts of contemporary European 
travellers and .some Vernacular literatures of the period. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


Society looked like a feudal organization with the 
king at its apex. Next in rank to the king was the 
Rajaguru or the royal preceptor.! His position was like 
that of the prime-minister of the kingdom. The Diwan, 
and Bakshi were other high officials of the kingdom. They 
enjoyed considerable jagir in lieu of their services. The 
kingdom was divided into number of jagirs or fiefs. The 
Dulbehera, Dalai, Bewarta, Vakils etc., were important 
officials of the jagirs.” Bhoimul, Bythkaran and Koth- 
karan etc., belonged to the mohurrir or the writers class.* 
The head of the village was the Pardhan® Under him there 
were two village officers called Bhoi and Cowry Bhagia.® 
They all enjoyed jagir lands and money allowances for 
their troubles and responsibility. They had no transferable 


# Lecturer in History, P. N. College, Khurda 
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properietory rights, but sons usually succeeded their 
fathers. The officials enjoyed special honours and“: 
privileges. For instance, the Bakshi enjoyed rent-free 
jagir in lieu of his services, He was also entitled to the 
insignia of the State as the principal official of the Raja 
of Khurda. He was attended by “‘‘Persons bearing staffs, 
marchul, pankahs etc...” ” The condition of the lower 
orders must have. been hard compared with that of the 
official class. 


CASTE SYSTEM 


Caste was almost universal. There were mainly four 
castes i. e.. Brahmans, Khatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras. 
The status was fixed in tke descending order as 
Brahmans, Khatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras. The most glaring 
weakness of this division was the fixation of caste by 
birth, in which the higher castes .could adopt the function 
of the lower castes but ‘not vice versa. Thus, Brahmans 
during the reign of the Bhoi period could take up agri- 
culture. Many eminent Brahmans were maintaining their 
livelihood by being engaged in agriculture. Khatriyas were 
also engaged in agriculture. The old practice of change of 
caste on account of change in profession was almost 
impossible, It was. Gadadhara Rajaguru ‘who laid much 
stress on the rigidity of the caste system. ® 


MARRIAGE 


| Marriage was regarded. as an important social institu- 
tion. The main purpose of the marriage had been the 
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procreation of children so that one could fulfil his Dharma 
towards the society and the human line could continye. 
Ordinarily ore marriage was necessary for the same and 
monogamy was the general rule. But side by side also 
polygamy was in vogue. Ramachandra Deva married 
Lalita Devi as his relationship with Kalavati Devi was not 
happy. ® 


The practice of marriage within thesame caste and custom 
was common. Stigma was attached to marriage outside the 
caste and the community. Rama Chandra Deva had to 
suffer from social boycott on account of his marrige with 
a Muslim lady, 1° 


DOWRY 


Dowry seems to have been prevalent during the Bho; 
period as before. As Purusottama Deva gave a lean elephant 
as dowry to his sister, Kesodar Maru, the son in law and 
the Mughal invader became angry and seized a big 
elephant that guarded at the palace gate, ™ 


POSITION OF WOMEN 


The women occupied an honourable place in the 
society, She was the mistress of the household where she 
shared her husband's full control over the house hold pro- 
perty, children, servants etc. ,She received the fullest 
respect in her capacity of the mistress of the house. But 
women were not confined to the: four walls of the house 
only. They were free and Could ride horse, learn sacred 
lore’ deliver speeches and even participate in wars. 
Queen Lalita Devi went round the kingdom on horse back 
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giving a clarion call to the people to rise against the 
Muslims. 


SLAVERY 


Slavery appears to have been prevalent in some form 
in the Society. But servants were not like helots of 
Greece. They were more or less‘servants bought or hired 
for menial work. Bruton. for instance, found that girls 
could be bougt for this purpose. 


FOOD AND DRINK 


Rice was the staple food of the people. It was 
cooked in many ways; but the common practice was to 
boil it and keep a portion overnight for the next 
morning's meal wet rice). Wheat does not appear to 
have been popular. Vegetables of various kinds constitu- 
ted the important articles of diet of the people. 


The people were by and large non-vegetarian. Fish 
eating was quite common. Apart from rivers, tanks and 
ponds, the sea of Puri yielded large amount of fish. Meat 
eating was also very popular. Besides, goat-meat, flesh 
of other animals like deer of all species, cock, hen and 
peacock was also taken. 3 


Milk undoubtedly comprised one of the principal 
items of diet. Cows were kept by householders. Various 
‘preparations of milk like curd, butter, and ghee were 
being made. Men used honey for food purpose. 


The chewing of betel leaf also was quite popular. 
Betel leaf flourished in the gardens around Puri. 
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DRESS 


Cloth was used for the eommon dress of the people. Gene- 
rally it was of coarse and medium variety. They also used 
silk and tussar. Some used woolen clothes. Some clothed 
themselves in animal’s skin or birds feather. ® 


The Paiks used a special kind of dress in the battlefield 
It consisted of a cap and the rest was made of the skin 
of the tiger or leopard; a sort of chain armour for the body: 
and the thigh and a girdle formed by the tail of some wild 
animal. Besides, ‘‘the terror inspired by this unusual habi- 
timents, they further heightened the ferocity of their 
appearance by straining their limbs with yellow clay and 
counterances with vermillon, thus exhibiting altogether as 
savage and fantastic an air as one could wel! conceive.’’<® 
ORNAMENT 

The people were fond of ornaments, These were 
not confined to women alone, but were used by men. 
These included ornament for the hand (Bahuti), wrist (Bala), 
feet (Ghagudi), head Rupachandra}) etc. Necklace (Mala) 
ear rings {(Kundala}), Bracelets (Keyura) were quite common 
right from the wealthy class. at the top who could use 
jewels and costly metals like gold to the lower -and poorer 
sections of society which only used ordinary metals like 
silver. 

There are reasons to believe that they used otner 
fineness ‘like paints, and powders etc. Turmeric was 
mainly used for powder. These they used. for the shine 
of their faces and other parts of the body, Soe ‘kept 
hair on their head. Brahmans followed the practice of 
shaving their head’ completely. Women teft'the’ heir on 
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their heads to grow as long as they. could whic they 
washed and combed regularly and made into wrinkles. 7 


The people were fond of flowers and almost doted 
on them, 8 


RECREATION 


The people spent their leisure time in sports and 
games, Hunting seems to have occupied a prominet place 
in this respect, Bruton found in the kingdom greater 
number of animals than in any other part of the country. 
Oxen, camels and lions were found in large number. There 
were also rhinoceroses. Near the mouh of the rivers there 
were marshy deep forests where hundreds and thousands 
of rhinoceroses lived, 29 


CUSTOMS AND MANNERS 


From general comission of accounts of women in 
society, it can safely bé presumed that Purda system was 
in vogue, It was essential for the new bride to keep Purda. 
The royal women confined themselves to thé palace, but 
their coming to the publi¢ view at times of war or narural 
calamities was not regarded as objectionable. Rani Suka 
Dei of Banki fought with Gopinath Deva of Khurda with 
great courage. 


People were generous and hospitable, Bruton, for 
instance, stayed in tho house of a Brahman at Puri. 22 


The common mind believed in feasts, Great religious 
merit was deemed to be.derived from them. The days of 
fasting weré generally “established on days “of religious or 
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historical importance i. e., Rama or krishna’s birth day or 
on cccasions of special naturalphenomenon like solar or 
lunar eclipse. They were very strict in their time of 
fasting; but when the ceremony was over they freely 
indulged in all kinds of merry making. It was their cus- 
tom to call all the children and young people together 
before the dinner and examine how they spent their time 
from the sunrise to sunset. If they could not give good 
account of their activities, they were not allowed to eat 
with them. If also the children did not improve themsel- 
ves next time in some knowledge of laudable things, 
they were must severely punished or chastised. ® 


The people had no doubt much of learning, Yet they 
did all things by memory. In some places they had their 
edicts or laws written and in some other places unwritten. 
They did not know about bonds and bills and lent “with- 
out witnesses or any sealing of writing’. They did put 
implicit faith upon their spoken words. If anybody was 
found to break his promises then the top of his fingures 
were cut off. They could not endure a perjurer, a com- 
mon swearer or a drunkard. Perjury was considered very 
hateful. The offender was punished severely by flogging 
on by the forfeiture of his properties.?? 


AGRICULTURE 


The chief pursuit of the people was agriculture. 
Paddy was the staple crop. It was however of coarse 
variety. Two paddy crops, Sarada (winter crop) and Bia- 
li ( autumn crop ) were raised in a year. Rabi crops 
like Mung, Chana, Biri and Buta were also grown. 
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INDUSTRY 


Though agriculture formed the main occupation of 
the people yet there is no doubt that industry was fairly 
developed during the period under review. Bruton found 
the people quite ingenious. They could imitate any work- 
manship. They hated idleness and those who did not 
study some art or other were regarded as ciphers. They 
were treated as dead men among the best sort of 
people. # 


Of all the industries, textile. industry was most 
important. The people also knew the art of making brass 
utensils. Puri, Balakati, Kansaribindha. Khandapara, Kantillo 
etc., were famous centres for making of brass utensils. 25 
With agriculture as the main occupation of the people, 
there .must have been roaring business for the black- 
smiths. Considering copius prefetence to use of gold 
ornaments in literary works, there is no doubt that there 
must have been gold-smiths as. well. The presence of 
numerous ruins of temples with exquisite sculpture leaves 
no doubt to the existence of a large numbvr of masons 
and sculptors. All the temple buildings were made of 
stone. 


CURRENCY 


During the Bhoi period cowry was the medium of 
exchange Gajapati Narasingh Dava is stated to have 
granted 91358 Kahanas of cowries for white washing the 
temple of Jagannath. 26 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Trade and Commerce flourished during the Bhol 
period, There were enterprising men’ who went across 
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the seas for carrying on trade. The chief articles of 
export were rice, cotton, woolen fabric, chillies. butter 
etc. Puri, Pipili, Kanika, Harispur. Chilka, Gopalpur etc., 
were the main ports and centres of trade and commerce 
during the period, Puri was certainly the greatest 
commercial centre. The ships landed here as it was Sit - 
vated on the Bay of Bengal. Bruton found the sea some- 
times to be rough causing damage to the ships that 
anchored there. ° Inland trade was carried on by trans— 
Porting merchandise in carts or on the back of ani- 
mals. Merchants usually timed their visit to particular 
place im accordance with festivals which tock place at 
the temples of various localities, 


The people were, on the whote, prosperous. The 
existence of a strong and well oriented centrat authority 
contributed a good deal to make the kingdom rich and 
self-sufficient. The soundness of the society as well as 
prosperity .of the people may be gleaned from the fact 
that the Bhoi kings could pay large tributes to the 
Mughals and Marathas. And also the fact that there was 
great contribution to literature proves that the people 
had more spacious times to five in. 
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Mughal Tamasa, ( A historical revinew ) 


S. C. De 


Tamasa Ordinarily means a folk opera written in 
satirical and humorous style on any social, religious or 


administrative event for entertainment of common folk. 
Fa 


MUGHAL TAMASA : 


Mughal Tamasa is one of the seven tamasas written by 
the learned poet arid dramatist, Bansiballabh Goswami. 
These tamasas are (i Bhil tamasa (ii) Radhakrishna 
tamasa (iii) Chauda tamasa (iv) Yogi tamasa (v) Fakir 
tamasa (vi) Lolin-Majabai tamasa (vii Mughal tamasa-. 
Of course, the above Seven tamasas are extant, some 
more might have been written by the poet which are 
yet unknown or which have been lost. 


Mughal tamaSsa, Which constitutes the theme of the 
paper, is a carricature of the Mughal administration in the 
last stage of its disintegration. But the facts given in the 
tamasa are more imaginary than factual. Mughal 
administration was going strong upto the death of Aura- 
ngzeb [1705 A. D. ]. Thereafter the rule of the Naib 
Nazims began, Musrshid Quli Khan's rule prevailed in 
Orissa from 1703 to 1727 with exception of the years 
1708 A, D, and 1709 when he was Serving as Diwan at 
Dacca. From 1703 A. D, to 1707 he was the subahdar of 
Orissa and then 1714-1727 ‘A. D. he governed Orissa 


Retired supdt Orissa, State Archives. 
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through his son-in-law, Shujauddin who was the naib- 
nazim. After Murshid Quli khan, Shujauddin became the 
St bahadar of Bengal and under him his son Taqi Khan 
ruled Orissa as naib nazim for 6 years from 1727-33 
A. D. He was strong and oppressive ruler. He was foll- 
owed by Murshid Quli Khan Il, Sarfaraj Khan and Alivardi 
Khan who conquered Orissa in 1741 A. D, He ruled 
Orissa till 1751 A. D. when the Marathas became the 
master of Orissa. 


‘In view of these facts, the picture of extremely sla- 
ck and ‘disintegrated Mughal administration drawn up 
by the poet in Muhgal tamasa. seems imaginary, not 
factual Besides, Mirza Gulzar Baig,* the Mughal officer 
serving under Badshah Alam mentioned in the Tam sa 
does not seem to be a historical figure, No such officer 
is known to be connected with Orissa, Emperor Shah 
Alam mentioned might be Shah Alam Il [1759-1806 A.D.] 
He was just a nominal monarch and had no connection 
with Orissa, which was under the strong administration 
of the Subadar of Bengal! from 1707 to 1751 A, D- 


POET BANSIBALLABH GOSWAMI: 


Nothing much is known about the illustrious poet’s 
life-history. He is said to be the son of Satyanarayan 
Goswami [or Ramkrushna Goswami]; a Bengali Brahmin 
settled in village Sangat of Bhadrak. He was a learned 
man, and he wished his three sons to acquire profici- 
ency in different branches of knowledge. But unfortunately 
the poet did not mind his tessons and became a vagabond. 
His other two brothers pleased his father by their pro- 
gress and proficiency. Poet:is said to have worshipped 
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Hatakesvara Siva of his village with utmost devotion, 
and at last, obtained his blessing: Thereafter he became 
quite learned.” The story is of course, a legend, and so, 
it can not be taken as a fact, There are such legends 
connected with some great men who’ obtained greatness 
through the grace of devine beings 


According to a manuscript examined by Sri Behera 
the poet was born in 1935 Saka corresponding to the year 
1728 A. D. of the Christian era. He beiieves that the date 
is almost correct. Because the great grandson of the poet 
died about 1940 A. D. Assigning 50 years per generation 
he came to the conclusion that there would be a gap of 
200 years between the birth of the poet and death of 
his great grandson. Calculating in the above way Sri Beh- 
era thought that the date of birth would be about 1740 
A. D. ® 


Sri Behera has allotted 50 years for each generation 
while a maximum 25 years is ordinarily allotted for each 
generation in history. So there will be a difference of 
about. 100 years between the birth of the poet & death 
of his great grandson, Calculating on that basis the birth 
of the poet: can be assigned to 1840 A. D. at their earli- 
est- There are some other proofs supporting - this assum- 
ption There is mention of jute mill in a poem of the 
tamasa. The yvistiwa’'ah said that he would give up his 
role under the Mughals, and take up one in jute mill, or 
devote himself to cultivation. The first jute mill, was 
established in 1834 A. D, but it did not function properly 
till 1855 A. D. when there was a demand for jute bags 
due to Crimean war, So the poet may be assumed to have 
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written Mughal tamasa after 1855 A. D. Secondly, accord 
ing to prof. S, Masiullah some poems have been quoted 
from the ghaza! of Wali Daccan, a famous Urdu poet of 
late 17th cenrury. *:The ghaza!is of Wali Daccani must 
have taken time in those days of lack of printing facilities 
to gain such currency as to reach a far off place 
like Bhadrak. So it is not likely that the ghazals, were 
current in Bhadrak in the first half of the 18th century to 
which Sri Behera assigns the poet. In view of these facts 
we assume that the poet wrote these tamasas ‘in the 
later half of the 19th century. 


THE LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE TAMASA : 


Sanskrit, Oriya, Bengali, Hindi, Persian, and Urdu 
languages have been used in a masterly way in the tam- 
asa proving that the poet was an adept in the languages. 
In Persian and Urdu he was quite acquainted with the 
books or the famous poets like Hafiz Shiraze of Tim- 
urid period, Urdu poets like Wali Deccani 
of the 17th century A. D. He has borrowed from those 
works or adopted them to suit to the théme of the tam- 
asa. He was a prolific writer. Many of his-poems in 
different languages dre yet unpublised, and some are 
lost now, It is really wonderful to think of a ‘poet with 
proficiency in five languages in those days when educat- 
ional facilities were Very limited, The poems and the 
prose’: portiois of the tamasa have been written in a 
Suitable combination of chaste and colloquial “languages. 
In -sorne places .the style is rather slang .adopted deiib- 
érately to suit to the taste of the common. people in 
those. -days. 
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AUDIENCE : 


The people, in those days of the early dramatisation 
of the tamasa could most probably understand the lan- 
guages and appreciated them, otherwise the poet would 
not have used them in his tamasa. Since Bhadrak was the 
headquarters of a sarkar under the Mughals, people 
of the town were well acquainted with Persian and 
urdu languages There were certainly schools and Macrasas 
for teaching of Sanskrit and Persian and Urdu, Since per- 
sian was the court language, students desirous of 
entering into Government service had to acquire profi- 
ciency in Persian. 


BHADRAK : 


Bhadrak was a very important place in Orissa, being 
the headquarters of a sarkar under the Mughal rule. It 
was also on the route to Puri, so it was not only an admi- 
strative and commercial! centre, it was also seat of 
learning. In speaking of the village Sangat in Bhadrak, the 
poet says “‘Here live many virtuous and learned men 
of different castes, Brahmans, Karahas, Vaidyas etc. 
Here religious discussions go on day and night on the 
order of Guru Nanak” 


The Name, Sangat, the place of birth of the poet 
is very significant. The place is so named because Guru 
Nanak on his way to Puri stayed in that village where he 
held mass prayer or ‘Sangat’ of the Sikh religion. That 
Guru Nanak stayed in Bhadrak is attested to by the fact 
that there is home-stead land in Sangat which is yet 
known as ‘Nanakdiha’°. Bhadrak was also the centre 
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of Salandi valley culture extending over a period of 8 
centuries, from the 5th to 13th century A. D., the relics 
of which are to be found in different parts of the Subdi- 
vision, like Kanpur, Palia, etc. 7? It was alsoa famous 
.centre. of fine cloth weaving and muslins. Along with 
atl these glories, Bhadrak had also attained notoriety for 
its thieves who plundered the pilgrims in a very skilful 
way, as described by T. Mottee,® 
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Religion and culture in nineteenth century Orissa 
A Profile 


Dr. Sitaram Mohapatra 


Orissa in the 19th century witnessed a radical change 
in the religious and cultura! life. of her people. The 
decline of the Mughal Power and the insufficient hold of 
the British Raj created instability in the land. The nation 
had still not experienced any close contect with Western 
education and civilization. But the proselytizing activities 
of the Christian missionaries (1822) did make a mark in 
the field of religion. In the Hindu fold itself, the worship 
of Vishnu and Shakti had gained prominence. But even 
these had dwindled, due to the long drawn Muslim 
rule. Further, the Vedas, the Upanishads 
and the Tantras had been eclipsed. The English 
education made in inroad into the Hindu orthodoxy. 
New taste developed in the religious upheaval. The 
source of this upheaval lay in the neighboourly land of 
Bengal, in the Brahmo Samaj of Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
and the new religious philosophy of Kesab Chandra Sen. 
These thinkers itroduced in a new value system in 
society. 

Ram Mohan clearly understood that only Western 
education could ‘help banish the national superstitions. 
Therefore he advocated this system and set up, at his 
own expenses, an English School called the Anglo-Hindu 

School, The hard task -of finding students too was felt by him. 
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He also fought against polygamy, early marriage and 
casteism. He was a monist and hated all forms of idolatry 
worship of the Absolute being and welfare of all life. 
This according to him constituted true religion. That is 

why he wished to promote this at the national level. He also 
minaged to reach his Muslim, Hindu and Christian audi- 
ence by studying their respective scriptures, Neverthless, 
Ram Mohan prefered Christianity on account of moral, 
social and political considerations. However, he did not 
immolate Hinduism at the altar of Christianity. Only he 
had compiled a religious creed that suited the condition of 
his own age. Thus discussing Ram Mo9han’s religious thou- 
ght, a critic called Kishore Chand Mitra had aptly held in 
Calcutta Review that ; 


“It is therefore manifest that what Ram Mohan Roy 
wanted was not unity of creed or the creation of a sepa- 
rate religious community like that of Brahmos, but to 
spread mono-theistic worship, to establish an universal 
Church, where all classes of people Hindus, Mehomedans, 
Christians would be all welcome to unite in the worship 
of their supreme and common father’”’. 1 


After Ram Mohan, the leadership in the Brahmo Samaj 
fell on Debendranath Tagore, Raj Narayan Bose and 
Akshaya Kumar Dutta. At the fag end of this century, 
‘under the aegis of Kesab Chandra Sen. the Brahmo 
Samaj got a new phillip and orientation. This caused 
friction between the progressive society which he repre- 
sented and their other orthodox counterparts elsewhere. 
And finally on the 11th November 1866, the Indian 
Brahmo Samaj was set up by the progressive members, 
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To instal the Absolute Being in the human 
and to worship Him through love and knowledge was the 
great motto of Debendranath’s life. But Kesab Chandra 
wished to transform the Samaj into synthesis of all the 
liberal religions of the world. On the return from England, 
Kesab Chandra set up the ‘ndian Reform Association. 
The principal aims of this association were the establish- 
ments of a charitable foundation, publication of good 
literature, education of the labourers, prohibition and 
female education. The Brahmo Samaj aimed at uprooting 
the superstitions that stood in the path of social progress. 
And therefore, like the Christian missionaries, these 
advocates paid close attention to the spread of Western 
education and an alternate system of social value; along 
with the setting up of the press and management of jout- 
nals and books. Much of the underlying strain of the 
Brahmo religion that one finds in the Orissan culture can 
be largely traced to the contemporary Brahmo influence 
from Bengal. 

A NOTE ON THE SPREAD OF THE BRAHMO RELIGION IN 
ORISSA. 

The earliest record of this religion in Orissa dates 
back to 1855; when the great exponent, Isan Chandra 
Basu addressed a gathering every evening in Balasore.’ But 
his linguistic parochialism did not endear him to Fakir 
Mohan Senapati. ® This was followed soon, by people like 
Prasanna Kumar Chatterjee, Damodhar Prasad, Jayakrishna 
Chowdhury and Bholanath Babu in different parts of 
Balasore, The existence of this society also finds a 
mention in the Utkal Deepika. The Deepika 18th Dece- 
mber 1869 also mentions the formation of Utkal Brahmo 
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Samaja under the leadership of Harnath Bhattacharya, an 
academician on Ist July, 1869. The Sunday morning and 
evening were devoted to worship in the residence of 
Baboo Bhusan Chandra Bhattacharya and Jag n Mohan 
Bhattacharya respectively. On the 23rd January, 1870 the 
magazine ‘Tatwo Bodhini’ stated that thanks to the initia- 
tive of our learned friend Mr. Harnath Bhattacharya, the 
educated Oriya are getting attracted to the Branmo fold 
and are imbibing the thought from the Utkal Brahmo Samaj 
‘and the Cuttack Brahmo Samaj. Before 1880, Dinanath 
Roy, Harnath Bhattacharya and Madhusudan Rao, as edi- 
tors of the Samaja made a new religious, awareness 
among the people. It is at this time that ‘Utka!l Shubha- 
kari’ from Cuttack, September 1869 edited by Trailokya- 
nath Mukhapadhyaya and Dharmobodhini from Balasore in 
May 1874 got published. In 1871, with financial assistance 
from Debendranath Tagore, Jagan Mohan Babu, construct- 
ed the temple of Adi Brahmo Samaj. Around this time 
the Brahmos looked to the spread of education along 
with their religious activities, The ‘Cuttack Abayitanik 
Bidyalayd ‘and’ Pyari Mohan Academy by Pyarimohan 
Acharya were particularly helpful in this direction.® 


Between 1881 and 1890, many Brahmo societies 
were set up in the district of Balasore, Cuttack and Puri. 
By the spread of the Brahmo cult, religion in Orissa took 
a revolutionary turn. And this reached the culmination 
with the conversion of an erthodox Brahman like Biswa- 
nath Kar.* Just like the Brahmos [ 1874-98 3] fifty years 
earlier the Christian missionaries [ 1822-73 ] too had 
spearheaded the movement for bringing about drastic 
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social change. Thus, the Christian missionaries were the 
harbingers of a new Social life the result of which is cle- 
arly seen around 1873. ® 


The stress of these missionaries on the eradication 
of blind superstition and the promotion of an open mind- 
ed independent thinking brought many educated Hindu 
youth ino the fold; we have even the testimony of a man 
like Fakir Mohan Senapati that he too had toyed with the 
idea of becoming a Christian.In his autobiographyFakir Mohan 

wrote that ‘‘And finally one day, both of us’ decided to 
become Christians. Eventually, Radhanath Baboo expres- 
sed his utter inability to abandon Hinduism and | did not 
have the courage to be converted all by myself’’.8 
But Utkal Gaurav Madhusudan was converted, so; He was 
impressed with the work of the missionaries. 


To reform the orthodox Hindu society Ram Mohan 
showed a great concern. An emotionally moved Roy once 
wrote to the Britisher John Digbey in a letter : 


“ | regret to say that the present system of religion 
adhered to by the Hindus is not well calculated to pro- 
mote their political interest. It is, 1 think, necessary that 
some change should take place in their religion at least 
for the sake of their political advantage and social com- 
fort” 


This may explain the popularity of the Brahmo Sam- 
aj and Christianity in the 19th century, specially among 
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the urban based educated sections. This produced radical 
changes in the social life, including dress habit, behaviour 
and the educational system, On the long run, this led to 
a new social outlook in Orissa. 
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The impact of the Alekha Cult on the Orissan society 


Dr. S. N. Chinara, 


When the Alekha Cult had been founded in 1866 
by a Vaishnava, Mukunda Das, at that time, the Orissan 
Society Fad remained narrow in its outlook and tho- 
ught. Owing to the obstacles and vested interests of 
some classes of the people progressive forces could not 
be effective with a .marked success. One of such classes 
was the Rajas or the ‘kings’ who were allowed, under 
the British to rule in their regions which comprised the 
Tributary Mahals of the province, without any interven- 
tion. It was hoped at that time that these Rajas would 
look after the moral and material progress of their subje-- 
cts. But we have plenty of evidences to establish that 
they were never been mindful towards the above progr- 
ess of their subjects. * Rather they wanted to keep them 
in a state of ignorance.’ 


Similarly, another class was the Brahmans, who 
were the product of Hindu caste system. The main occ- 
upation - of this class was to act as the custodians’ of 
spiritual wisdom. But, in the Orissan Society, 
they had occupied so much of prominece that they 
had been very powerful in every branch of it including 
education. It was this class which was not prepared to 
accept anything wnich had not been found earlier in the 
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Society or which affected their position In fact they. had 
been mainly responsible in segregating some sections of the 
people as the untouchables’, In giving an example of the’ 
position of a Brahman, in the society a scholar describes 
that because a sudra occupies a lowest grade in the Hindu 
caste system, therefore he has to drink a cup of water, in 

which a Brahman has dipped his toe. 


In addition to these, there were two other classes in 
the society who also supported the orthodox forces and 
ultimately strengthened the obstacles on the way of pro 
gress. They were the Dhobas (washerman) and Bhan- 
dari (barbar). According to the prevailing practice if any 
person, ever tried to undo anything against the social 
customs, he was excommunicated from the 
society. These two above classes refused to render their 
services towards him,’ Mention must be made here that 
society inthe 19th century was such where it 
was quite difficult task for an individual to live in a com- 
munity without getting the services of these two classes 
Thus, the chief opponents on the way of progress were 
the Rajas, Brahmans, Dhobas and Bhandaries. 


Besides these obstacles, there were also some 
inhuman customs such as ‘Sati, infanticide , child marriage 
and ‘polygamy’. It was true that some legislation 
had been made to abolish the first two customs. In fact, 
they were gradually disappearing from the scene,” But 
nothing was done to remove the evils of the last two 
customs. Such pernicious customs degraded the position 
of the women. 


Closely connected with these customs, was the inst 
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itution of marriage. The manner of marriage celebration 
was very expensive. Sometimes this had not only drained 
away the resources of the parents but also at times, 
brought them to a state of bankruptcy.® 


This was the state of affairs in the society when 
Alekha the founder of Mahima cult appeared to bring 
refomrs, His first objective was to remove those obstacles 
which stood on the way of social progress. For this Alekha 
Swamy, moved against the Rajas, the Brahmans, the 
barbars and the washerman In practice also he asked 
his followers particularly to those who had renounced the 
earthly possessions and became ascetics in his order, not 
to beg food from their doors.” Similarly, the founder also 
introduced some kinds of ceremony which didnot require 
the services of these classes’. 


This challange created reaction from among the 
privileged classes; For are example, the Raja of 
Madhupur drove away the followers of this 
cult from his territory when they tried to enter there. 
Similarly, the Brahmans of Jajpur had resolved in a meet- 
ing that they would not allow the spread of the doctrine 
of this cult in their locality.” Almost every- 
where in the province, the Dhobas and the Bhandaries 
refused to serve those persons who accepted this 
cult? The religious propaganda of Alekha Swamy brou- 
ght a struggle between the followers and Supporters of 
Mahima cult and the privileged orthodox class of the 

eople. 


In his rzeal for. socio-religious reform he deprecated: 
child marriage -and suggested to fixed up the marriageable 
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age for females above sixteen years and for males 
above twenty four years.. In fact this was followed by the 
members of his cult*, Similarly, he also strictly fordade 
the practice of polygamy. ~ 


This was an attempt to ‘elevate the position of. the 
women in the Society. His condemnation of the child 
marriage at .least indirectly reduced the- number of the 

‘ child widows in the society. 


Alekha Cult Swamy introduced a very simple form 
of inexpensive marriage. The marriage celebration mainly 
consisted of exchange of garlands between the couiple™” 
In his own order such marriage was known as ‘Brahma 
Marriage. 


To couclude the Alekha cult was the first religious 
cult in Orissa which had undertak2n the job of reforming 
the society in new lines. It attempted not. only to remove 
those obstacles which stood on the Way of social prog= 
ress but also took some positive steps in.destroying the 
exhisting evils. 
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Christianity and its impact on the Socio academic 
Life of Orissa in the Nineteenth Century 


Dr. Shrinibas Mishra 


Any new religion evokes ar amazing interest in the 
minds of the people, They view it with a sense of curio- 
sity arid surprise. Though the number of new converts 
remains proportionately fess considering the vast multi - 
tude of the people in a particular region, the new religion 
leaves a deep impression on the minds of the people, shapes 
the ideas and ideals of a community. Christianity in Orissa 
canbe viewed from such a standpoint, We Fave at our 
disposal very little source materials for such a study.. We 
are to base our observations on the records and works 
of the early missionaries. Dr. Amos Sutton’s ‘Narrative of 
the Mission to Orissa’ (1833), ‘Orissa and its Evange liza- 
tion’ (1850), ‘History of the General Baptist Mission’ 
(1846 by james Peggs and a few reports regarding ‘Insti- 
tution for the encouragement of Native Schools in 
India’ published from Serampore in the early decades of 
the 19th century Serve as source materials for sucha 
study. 


Orissa came under the British rule in 1803. In the 
begining of the British rule in India the authorities in 
England did not deem it proper to interfere with the 
religious ideas and beliefs of the Indian people in consi- 
deration of their colonial and .commercial interests. When 
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the British soldiers entered Orissa, Lord Wellesely direct- 
ted Col. Campbell to show due respects to Lord Jaga- 
nnath and the priests, safeguard the holiness of the 
temple. and maintain thé traditional customs and rituals. ! 
But towards the last decade of the 18th century philan- 
thropist parliamentarians like Charles Grant, Wilberforce 
pleaded in the British Parliament for imparting "light and 
knowledge’ to the Indian people keeping in view their 
deplorable academic condition and decadent intellectual 
state. Most likely this light was the light of Christianity 
and knowledge, known as Western knowledge, 


In 1806 Dr. Buchanan came to Puri. According to him 
Orjssa was a vast empire of idolatry and he dreamt of 
the preaching of Christianity in this cursed land.?® He 
created a public opinion in England for sending missio- 
naries to Orissa. Earlier, in 1800 the Serampore mission 
was founded at Serampore in Benga! which was under the 
Dutch administration. William Carey was the central 
figure of this mission. Marshman and Ward were his 
associates. The mission made honest and sincere efforts 
for the spread of Ghristianity by translating and publishing 
the holy scriptures in the Indian languages from its 
printing press. Till the establishment of the Cuttack 
Mission Press which was subsequently known as the 
Orissa Mission Press, Serampore was the chief centre of 
missionary activities regarding publication of missionary 
literature in Oriya. 


in 1811 translation of the Holy Bible in Oriya was 
published from Serampore and a few tracts glorifying the 
ideals of Christianity were also made ready. In 1814 the 
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missionary Krishna Paul subsebuently known as John 
peters came to Balasore for preaching Christianity. But he 
could. not do any substantial work. 2 In February 1822 the 
two missionaries Mr. Bampton and Mr. Peggs came to 
Cuttack from Serampore. Then came. Mr. and Mrs. Sutton, 
Mr and Mrs. Lacey, Mr. Crooper. Mr. Brooks, Mr. Stubbins, 
Mr. Phillips, john Bucklay, William Miller, Mr. Pikes and 
others ro strengthen the activities of the Mission in Sspre- 
ading christianity in Orissa. 


The specific circumstances which prompted the 
missionaries to carry on the work of the Mission in Orissa 
can be analysed. Orissa, according to the missionaries 
was a cursed land where blind faith, superstitions and 
idolatry were deep-rooted. The people led a life devoid 
of moral virtues. The ignorance and bigotry of Hinduism 
were centred around Puri which was the famous place of 
pilgrimage of the Hindus. In Orissa there were innumera- 
ble Hindu temples and Lord Jagannath in the language of 
the missionaries ‘Juggernaut’ was worshipped here in full 
glory. The Oriya people were leading a miserable life due 
to ignorance and superstitions. 


The missionaries were very sincere in-there mission. 
Their dream was to evangelize the entire Country 
anyhow. 50, they chose places near the temples, markets, 
schools holy congregations and churches as their centres 
of preaching. Beginning from the public roads to the 
places of Kings, from the temples to the prisons the 
missionaries tried their best to carry the message of 
christianity. Dr, Sutton met the king of Mayurbhanj and 
presented him with a copy of the Oriya New Testament, 
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a few tracts, some elementary books in English. The king 
allowed the missionaries to carry on their activities of 
preaching in the State. * The missionaries in their zeal to 
spread Christianity attacked the Hindu deities ruthlessly. 
When motivated and planned without any sense of toler- 
ance and liberality, the vrtues of other religions seem 
baseless and unacceptable. The missionaries viewed 
Hinduism from such a biased motivated vision and gave 
horrifying pictures of the Hindu deities such as Jagannath, 
Lord Shiva, Kali and Durga. Lacey ‘termed Puri as the 
‘Devil’s headquarters’ and Sutton described it as the 
‘celebrated emporium of idolatry’. The priests of Puri 
were termed as enemies of Truth and faithful friends of 
the Satan in his dark, vicious empire. At places the 
missionaries became intolerant and resorted to means of 
physical assault if the public protested or questioned 
about the theories oftheir preachings. Such an incident 
has been narrated by Fakirmohan Senapati in his autobio- 
graphy regarding the preaching of Rev. Miller at Balasore, 
Such deliberate motivated attack on the Hindu deities, 
priests and holy places did not yield expected results, 
The Hindus became, self-conscious and quite cautious 
about their own religion and traditons. SO in the second 
half of the 19th century was noticed a Hindu Revival in 
Brahmoism, Arya Samaj Movement, preachings of Rama- 
krishna and Vivekananda. 
Still “the good results of the spread of Christianity in 
the Orissan- society cannot be under-estimated. Many 
‘famine-stricken, ex-communicated persons embarced 
Christianity during the devastating famine of 1866. Tha2 
‘missionaries ‘with a humanitarian attitude brought up 
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many destitute children and gave them free education. 
They established schools for general instruction and enco- 
uraged female education also. Of course in the beginning 
the conservative Hindus were reluctant to send their chil- 
dren to schools run by the missionaries on the plea of 
losing their caste, but gradually the situati ›n changed. 
In course of time a new Christian society was founded 
In many towns such as Cuttack, Puri, Khurda, Balasore, 
Berhampur and even rural areas such as Pipli, Khanditara 
Christian habitations were made. The Christian society 
gave birth to a newly accomplished educated middle 
class who in course of time played an important role in 
the educational and administrative set up of the State. 
The enlightened Christians in their mode of living, attitude 
towards life exhibited a refined liberal taste. They were 
devoid of superstitious beliefs. We get the picture of 


such an enlightened family in the novel ‘Phulmani O 
Karuna.’ 


But the most notable contribution of the missionaries 
was towards a developed academic life of Orissa. The 
missionaries just after their arrival in Cuttack started a 
school. In 1823 Cuttack English Charity School was est- 
ablished thus making a new era in the field of modern 
education in Orissa. The missionaries believed that by 
the spread of general education the superstitious beliefs 
of idolatry could be erased from the public mind and the 
circulation of holy scriptures would only be possible. But 
in course of time the Government laid importance on 
secular education and the missionary writers of text Book 
gave stress on secular matters in preparing texts. Western 
knowledge, science and literature gradually found place 
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in text books. So in place of blind faith a new rational 
attitude developed which shaped the refined personality 
of the modern man. 


The Christian missionaries made remarkable contrib u- 
tion to the development of Oriya prose, They wrote text 
books in Oriya, translated the Bible and other holy ‘scriptures 
into the Oriya language, prepared grammars, dictionaries, 
wrote books on history and geography. The chief object 
of the missionaries was to preach Christianity to the hea- 
then natives. For this, they gave stress on the use of regi- 
onal languages. They themselves were not only conver- 
sant in the use of Oriya language but acquired proficiency 
to write in the language also. Their sincerity and involve - 
ment for the oriya language yielded good results. They 
acknowledged the importance of Oriya langu:ge not 
only as a medium to preach religion but also to impart 
general instruction. In learning a new language they tried 
to establish relation with the common people, converse 
with them and adopt their specialities. Such an approach 
has been rightly appreciated by Pandit Nilakantha Das in 
his autobiography, By this process the missionaries pra- 
cticed to use a natural lively spoken language in their 
writings. 


Dr. Amos Sutton stands as a noted writer among the 
missionaries of Orissa. He can very well be compared 
with William Carey who did remarkable work for the 
Bengali language. Dr. Sutton corrected the Oriya transla- 
tion of the Bible by Carey. He translated the famous bcoXk 
‘Pilgrims’ Progress of John Bunyan into Orisa 
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Another book written by him. was ‘Odissara itihasa’. The 
famous dictionary by Dr. Sutton in Oriya containing gram- 
matical portions and a few fables was also a notable 
work. He wrote text books in Oriya entitled Vernacular 
Class Book Reader, ‘Padartha Vidyasara,’ for school chil- 
dren. ‘Padartha Vidyasara’ was translated from the Bengali 
book bearing the same name written by William Yeats. 
Rev. Lacey translated Holy, war of John Bunyan into 
Oriya Rev. Stubbins translated the book ‘Phulamoni O 
Karuna’ from Bengali written by Hana Catharine Mullens. 
Besides, the missionaries prepared and published many 


iracts-short purposeful writings to be distributed among 
the common people. 


The missionaries published a few periodicals also. 
From Serampore as early as 1818 the missionaries publi- 
shed ‘Digdarshan’ and ‘Samachar Darpana’ in Bengali. in 
1849 under the editorship of Charles Lacey the Oriya 
periodical ‘Jnanaruna’ and in 1856 ‘Prabodha Chandrika’ 
were published. The Christian vernacular literature society 
published ‘Arunodaya’ in 1861. These periodicals drew 
the favourable attention of the government. The missio- 
naries hoped that these periodicals would help imparting 
useful knowledge to the common people and develop 
their good taste. But considering the deplorable intellect- 
ual condition then prevailing and the association of 
Christianity these periodicals were short lived. In 1883 
‘Taraka’ and in 1888 ‘Taraka O Subhabarta’ were publis- 
hed. In the history of periodicals in Orissa these deserve 
a specific mention. 


From 1870 after the spread of modern education a 
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new educated middle class society came into being and 
it played an important role in shaping the education, lan- 
guage and culture of Orissa. The middie class people 
gradually dominated in the fields of education and litera- 
ture which engaged the missionaries earlier, The fanati- 
cism, religious dogma and motivation in preaching of 
Christianity by the missionaries gave a spirit of self conc- 
iousness and self-defence in the Hindu mind and with the 
rise of Brahmoism and non-Hinduism, the Christianity was 
pushed backward, Stiil in the social and academic spheres 
of Orissa the missionaries played an important role and 
their contribution in shaping a modern era in Orissa can 
not be ignored in history. 
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Making of Legendary Iradition 


Dr. G. N. Dash, 


In, the s¢ cond half of the nineteenth century in an 
application to the Collector of Puri, Rani Suryamani Pata- 
mahadei, the dowager queen of Puri wrote, 


“As a precedent, I take the liberty to bring to your 
notice that one of my ancestors named Raja Ramachandra 
Dev, who ascended the throne in 1660 Shakabda {1725 
A. D.) having been. compelled to be associated with a 
daughter of the then Mahammedan Noble was not allo- 
wed to perform the services of Jagannath or to enter the 
temple and as he expressed his desire to worship the 
idol, the Patitapaban Deb, a representative of Jagannath 
was set up at Singhaduar ( the Lion Gate of the Temple } 
in order that the fallen Raja might be able to see and 
worship it from outside.’’ ( quoted in Mohanty, S., 1970, 
p. 327; 1973, bhumika, p. 4 J. It is believed that Mr. M. S. 
Das ( Utkal Gourab Madhusudan Das ', who was acting 
as the legal adviser of the Rani has drafted this applica- 
tion. I 

In the above. quotaton three points have been made : 
1. That Bhoi Ram Chandra Dev il, the Raja of Khu- 
rda from 1727 to 1736 A. D. ( the date of his coronation 
as mentioned in the application is wrong ) came to cont- 
act with a Mohammedan woman, was considered fallan 
and was not allowed to enter the Temple of Lord Jagann- 
ath at Puri to see ( make darsan ), worship and perform 
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such services as the first sevaka of Lord Jagannath. 


2: During the time of Bh)i Rama Chandra Dev lI 
the Patitapaban relief was carved and Consecrated at the 


Lion Gate ({ main entrance ) of the Jagannath Temple, 
Puri. 


3. The reason behind the carving the relief of 
Patitapabana Dev and consecratin 3 it was to give oppor- 
tunities to Rama Chandra Dev |!, the fallen Raja of 
Khurda, to see and worship Lord Jagannatha from outside, 


~ Later, historians and creative authors like Krupa- 
sindhu Mishra, Jagabandhu Singh, Chakradhar Mahapatra 
and Surendra Mohanty have, directly or indirectly, accep- 
pted the facts stated and points made in the above 
mentioned application of Rani Suryamani ( see - Mishra, 
K. 1933, p. 250; Singh, J., 1964, p. 386; Mahapatra, C., 
1969, pp. 232-34, 242-43; Mohanty, 5S. 1968/70 1970, 
PPp.305, 326-327.) 


Surendra Mohanty in his historical novel "Nila Saila’” 
(Published for the first time in 1968) and biographical 
novel “Satabdira Surya” ( Published for the first time in 
1970 ) mentions that the Patitapabana relief was made 
during the reign of Bhof Rama Chandra Dev il, the fallen 
Raja of Khurda. 


Both of these novels, directly or indirectly, mention 
also that the Patitapabana relief was made and Consecra- 
ted in order to give Raja Rama Chandra Il opportunities 
to see and worship Lord Jagannath. 
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Inspite of the facts that both of these works are 
novels and fictional in character and not treatise of history 
— and perhaps because of that the facts stated in the 
application of Rani Suryamani and the points made there 
have become subject of a very popular legendary tradi- 
tion. 


Here an attempt . will be made to find out the truth 
behind this legendary tradition and the historical basis 
of it. 


The tradition that Rama Chandra Dev II fell in love 
with a Muslim woman. ( the daughter of the then Nawab 
of Murshidabad ) and married her and consequently as 
Converted to Muhammadanism was current in medieval 
period and found mentioned in south medieval Oriya 
texts like Raja Bhoga section of Madala Panji (Madala 
Panji, 1940, pp. 77-78) and “Baliga Dasia Bhagabata 
(Mishra, N., 1978, p. 173). Besides two line-drawings, 
surviving from the medieval period, and the legends 
below it are also said to bear testimony to that ( see 
Mahapatra,. Chakradhar 1969, plate No. 3. 11 and 14 ) 
even though some scholars are reluctant to accept the 
authenticity of this tradition. At best the historical basis 
of a tradition may be accepted. 


But there was no such tradition current in medieval} 
period to suppurt the claim that the Patitapabana relief to 
‘be found at the Lion Gate of the Jagannath Temple Puri, 
was made and consecrated in order to give opportunities 
to Rama Chandra Dev II to 3ee and worship Lord Jaga- 
nnath when he was debarred from entering the Temple. 
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(The Raja Bhoga section of the Madala Panji and the Baliga 
Dasia Bhagabata are silent about it ). Further had the 
relief been made and consecrated only for Rama Chandra 
Dev ll, after his death the visarjana of the deity might 
have been made and the worship of the same should 
have been-discontinued. But nothing of the sort even 
happend, Therefore, one suspects, if the making and 
consecration of the Patitapabana relief at the Lion Gate 
had anything to do with Rama Chandta Dev ll. Perhaps 
because of this P. Mukherjee comments, “‘it appears that 
the Patitapaban image was set up for Darshan by the low 
caste people, who were not allowed to enter the 
temple.’”’ ( Mukherjee, p. 1977, p. 378 f. n. ). 


Not only that in “‘Jagannatha Cariamrita’’ a medieval 
Oriya text by Dibakar Das reference has been made of the 
Patitapabana relief at the lion Gate of the 
Jagannatha Temple in uncertain terms. ( adyena 
singhadwara sthana / Patitapabana. darsana’’, 20th 
Adhyaya, ). It has alreany been established 
that this Oriya text was written in the third decade of 
the sevanteenth century or at least not later than ° the 
mid-seventeenth century ( Mahapatra, K. 1969 p. 88; Das 
1963, p. 365 ). Therefore we can safely conclude that 
Patitapabana relief was existing almost a hundred years 
prior to the time of Rama Chandra Dev Il, the Raja of 
Khurda. Ofcourse we do not exactly know when and why 
this relief was made and consecrated. As to the latter 
questfon two plausible* reasons may be mentioned 
(1) Perhaps this relief was made and consecrated in order 
‘to pleasé the untauchables in the Hindu society who were 
noi allowed to enter the temple and thereby to ‘prevent, 
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however indirectly, the conversion of untauchables to 
Mohammadanism as was happening in medieval Bengal. 
(2) The relief was made and consecrated by tha temple 
Priests or a section of them with their own pecuniary 
benefit in view i. e to use this as a means -to collect 
donations from the pilgrims, especially from the untau- 
chables. So the question of making and consecrating the 
Patitapabana relief during the reign of Rama Chandra 
Dev I! and for his benefit does not arise at all. 


It appears this tradition is comparatively modern in 
origin and might have been created only after Rani Surya 
mani made such a claim in her application to the Colle- 
ctor, Puri. Now the question arises how and why Rani 
Suryamani made a claim, which seems to be false ? It 
seems that this false claim was made knowingly and deli- 
berately in order to safe guard the interest of the Rani 
though we do not know for certain if she was party to 
this. Rani Suryamanit wanted to prove in her application 
that the Puri gaddi is ritually linked to Lord Jagannath 
and the person who is disqualified to perform the ritual 
services to Lord Jagannath as the first servant ( sevaka ) 
can not claim the gaddi [ throne j of Puri. Her real inte- 
ntion was to disqualify Divyasimha Dev her adopted son: 
and Maharaja of Puri, who had been sentenced to trans~- 
portation for life to the Andaman Islands or the charge of 
murdering a sadhu, to perform ritual services to Lord Jag- 
annath, even if the government pardons him and he comes 
back and thereby to debar him from the gaddi of Puri. 
She wanted to put Divyasimha Dev’s minor son on the 
gaddi and I keep the management of the estate in her 
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hands. If it could be proved that on an earlier occasion 
Rama Chandra Dev II, another first sevaka of Lord Jagan- 
nath was disqualified to perform ritual servises to Lord 
Jagannath and thereby lost the gaddi that can be cited 
as a precedent and would serve her purpose well, That is 
why this false claim was made in her application and that 
is why the next sentence in her application after the above 
quotation was, ‘‘The Raja having thus become disqua- 
lified to perform the religious and social Ceremonies of 
the family, the officials of the place brought down his 
daughter’s Son from Athgarh and installed him on the Gadi 
as Raja Birakishore Dev.” ( quoted in Mohanty, S, 1970, 
Pp. 327. It may be mentioned here that Birakeshari not Bira 
kishore was the son not the grang-son of Rama Chandra 
Dev Il } That is how Rani Suryamani laid the foundation 
of legendary tradition in her application. 


And that is how a legendary tradition was born. 
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Odissi Dance : A probe into its origin and 
present form 


Dr. Neeta Bohidar 


The odissi dance, a symbol of Orissan cultugg, has 
already established its world-wide recognition and needs 
no further introduction. But as it stands today, the Odissi 
dance has reached a stage sufficiently refined, to har- 
monise with the receptivity of a distinct as well as 
common mass. Moreover, it has held the non-Oriya, non- 
Indian spectators spell-bound not through its rhythmic 
movements but through its spiritual elegance and beauty. 
Hence, naturally, the question arises :{ is the spiritual 
aspect of the Odissi dance acting as the nucleus of its 
supremacy ? Though the question itself provides the 
answer, still a probe into its origin can bring out .some 
answers for our quest, An appropriate attempt to unravel 
the obsecure origin of the Odissi dance through a proper 
cultural and historical approach is yet to be undertaken. 


Various studies have been made to pin-point the true 
origin of the Odissi dance and those attempts have not 
gone beyond the threshold of the Jagannath temple and 
its sculpture. It has been claimed that the Odissi dance 
originates from the age-old Devadasi dance tradition. So 
far, the theory has been accepted satisfactorily. The 
present form of the Odissi dance is an extension of the 
Devadasi dance, keeping in-tact its aesthetic splendour. 
The Devadasi dance had the honour to be presented 
before the Lord Jagannath as a part of the daily ritual of 
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the temple. But one of the severe restrictions ‘imposed 
upon the Devadasi dance was that it had onj}y to be 
accompanied with songs from the Geeta Govinda and from 
no other verse. Devadasis cannot be classed as common 
dancing girls, as their entire life, their earthly obligations 
were dedicated to the Lord Jagannath, and they them- 
selves were a part of the Jagannath cult itself. That is the 
precious element which has been inherited by the present 
form of the Odissi dance. Hence, the spiritual aspect of 
the Odissi dance shines bright through the pages of its 
history. 


If a study is undertaken to raise the curtain of the 
Devadasi era, than one has to go back as far as twelfth 
century A, D. the period of construction of the Jaga- 
nnath temple. Hence, the sculpture dance poses may be 
dated beck to twelfth century. The ornatedly carved 
figurines on the temple structure are so lively, grtafeful, 
and artistically superb that it could never be the result of 
absolute imagination of sculptors. Those unmatched 
sculptures must be mirror-images of a well-developed and 
refined dance form that had inspired the sculptors pro- 
foundly. So, the dancing damsels carved on the stone are 
the silent but ‘smiling carriers of a message from a 
missing cultural link. The message that reaches us is of 
much importance as it tells about the cultural background 
of the then society. 


A detailed information regarding any type of classi- 
cal dance form practised in Orissa during eleventh-twelfth 
‘Century is yet out of focus. But, keeping in view all the 
necessary evidences, two probabilities may be taken into 
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consideration. There is possibility that in Orissa the art 
of dancing was at its peak during eleventh twelfth 
century, 1. € , just before or during the construction of the 
Jagannath temple, Another probabillity may be that the 
art.of dancing was moving down on a declining slope 
during eleventh/twelfth century and sculptors tried their 
best to preserve the vanishing art through their sculp- 
tures, 


Out of these two probabilities, the first seems more 
plausible, because it is evident that the sculptors had a 
scope to study the various techniques of the art of dan- 
cing so that sculptured dancing figures are free from 
technical loop-holes. If the art of dancing would have 
been in a declining stage, then a detailed and minute 
study of the art by the sculptors would not have been 
possible. Obviously, the sculptors attaned no practical 
knowledge but they had clear conceptions regarding the 
fundamenlals of the dancing. specially of that form of 
dancing which had flourished wide in the society. The 
society must have patronised the fine art of dancing with 
full enthusiasm, and it was in no way concealed from the 
public; definitely not from the sculptors who attempted 
to re-create the art of dancing on lifeless stone blocks. 
Moreover, a critical study of the dancing poses carved on 
the temple reveals that it represents a most refined dance 
form that can ever be practised. 


If this would have been the state of affair, then two 
factors are automatically gaining their prominence, One is 
that during that period the dance form was not confined 
within the four walls of temples as that would have 
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blocked the sculptor’s free access to it. Second factor that 
can be taken into consideration is that, for a considerable 
period the art of dancing and the art of sculpture were 
running parallel to each other. This fact justifies itself 
through the sculptures of other temples such a Konark, 
Lingaraj, Rajarani, etc. 


The general aspect of this study may be summar- 
ised as follows : 


1. During eleventh,twelfth century, in Orissa, a very re- 
fined dance form must have established its popularity. 


2. That dance form was nb doubt of classical type as-it 
conformed to the rules laid down by the Natyasastra and 
the Abhinayadarpanam. Moreover, it must have its ori- 
gin from the ‘Odra-Magadhi' style of dancing one of the 
classical dances of India during 300 B. C. 


3. During eleventh- twelfth century that classical dance 
form was propagated through the guidance of proper 
school of teaching. 


4. The dance was not restricated to be performed with- 
in the temple alone. The dance was performed in public 
and it had a free communion with the then social and 
cultural life, because no art can flourish without social 
encouragement. 


5. That adopted style of dance had distinguished itself 
from the other classical dance forms of India through its 
originality i. -e., its very soft rhythmic movements combi- 
ning with tribhanga posture, 
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Those above mentioned facts draw one definite 
conclusion that during ‘elventh- twelfth Century | the pract- 
ised dance form was a methodically- studied-art under 
the guidance of experts in the field. All the experts foll- 
owed one single-type of systematic teaching with an aim 
to retain the originality of the dance, ~ 


This was the probable state of the Odissi dance hun- 
dreds of years back. But the first part of the twentieth 
century witnessed no socially appreciated classical dance 
form in Orissa. Hence, it is obvious that during the long 
journey of past nine hundred years the well-developed 
dance form had’ undergone a pitiable degradation losing 
its ‘glamour and beauty all the way, The only form of 
dance most appreciated by the public during the first half 
of the present century “was the Gotipua dance. This arti- 
cle prefers to exclude the details regarding the Gotipua 
dance as it claims a separate study of its own. The impo: 
rtant point “worth mentioning. is that the Gotipua dance 
was not a pure classical dance form, It was the last. flic- 
ker of an extinguishing lamp. The Gotipua dance held 
within, itself the last fragrance of a \ vanishing art form. 


The Oriya’ s objective to re- -establish the Odissi dance as a 
pure. classical dance and to wipe out its mark:as a folk 
dance has been achieved successfully: The credit'goes to 
the pioneers in the field, who had to face strong oppos- 
tions ‘from various corners ‘of ‘art, The Odissi dance system 
was ‘rédesigned, remodelled, and re-Oriented ‘to bring 
back “all” its” classical: aspects: “During 1950s ଥି i suitable 
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course for the study of the Odissi dance was jointly acc- 
epted and adopted by Gurus in the field. A full-fledged 
programme starting from Bhumipranam to Mokshya was 
designed and performed. Such an achievement had not 
come to us easily as it called for both talent and dedica - 
tion. However, the talented artists (Gurus ) had laid down 


the foundation stone and thus began the new era for the 
Odissi dance. 


The dawn of the new era began with a promise to 
see a bright day. But it has gone out of its promise. Inst- 
ead of moving towards the brightness of a clear day, the 
Odisssi dance is just standing still. Such a phenomenon 
is a real hazard for a fine art. There is no denying of 
the fact that the Odissi dance is facing a crisis. One of 
the factors responsible for such a crisis arises out of con- 
flict between the showmanship and talent. Although the 
well-executed showmanship is a necessary requirement 
still it is not all in all for the progress of such a delicate 
art. Moreover, showmanship may win momentarily; the 
talent wins in long run, Hence, a proper balance between 
the showmanship and talent has to be maintained for the 
progress of the Odissi dance. The aim of raising this issue 
is to clarify that if the proportion of artificial showmanship 
crosses its limit then the art spontaneously loses its spiri- 
tual dimension. This crisis can shake the very backbone 
of a well-developed classical art. 


A general analysis of the recent Odissi dance recital 
reveals a confusing state. This confusion is due to a div- 
ergent approach for the presentation-of the dance. At 
present about three to four methods for presenting the 
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dance are adopted and none of them is free from some 
basic weakness. In order to save the art from disaster, 
only one proper and suitable method has to be obeyed 
unanimously by experts, teachers and students concerned. 
The proposed method has to be accepted only after rea- 
lising the present form of dance, and its present deviati~ 
ons from fundamental guidelines. It is not yet too late to 
take up corrective measures and to devote sincerely for 
corrections. 


This is not the time to be overjoyed with a ‘self-in- 
duced satisfaction. The Odissi dance is to go a long way. 
ahead to bring the sculptured dancing damsels back to 
life. The journey towards its cherished goal can be acce- 
lerated through a conscious perception and careful analy- 
sis of the Odissi dance-its past, present and future. 


OO 
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